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they had successfully achieved predetermined levels on the Reading 
Recovery Diagnostic Survey and the vocabulary and comorehenGion 
subtests of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Levels B and C. 
Analyses of the standardized test data included comparison of Total 
Reading scores, pretest to posttest, using percentiles and Normal 
Curve Equivalents. Results indicated that: (1) the 271 students who 
completed the program gained an average of 9.6 NCEs; and (2) a staff 
survey, principal survey, and parent survey indicated that 
respondents generally viewed the program as effective. 
Recommendations include continuing the program. (Thirty-three tables 
of data are included; survey instruments, results, and comments are 
attached.) (RS) 
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Education Consolidation and Improvement Act - Chapter 1 



FINAL EVALUATION REPORT 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 
COMPENSATORY LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES AND READING 
CLEAR-READING RECOVERY PROGRAM 
1987-88 

ABSTRACT 



Program Description ; The purpose of the 1987-88 Compeni^atory Language 
Experiences and Reading- Reading Recovery (CLEAR-RR) Program v^as to provide 
early intervention to underachieving first-grade pupils who appeared unlikely 
to learn to read successfully without intensive instruction. The program 
featured individualized one-to-one lessons provided by specially trained 
teachers. The lessons were based upon diagnostic instruments designed to 
provide a comprehensive assessment of the pupiKs development of reading and 
writing strategies. Reading Recovery was first developed in New Zeal.and by 
Marie Clay. Data from th New Zealand program indicated that 90% of the 
pupils were recovered (i.e., successful) after approximately 12 to 14 weeks. 

The CLEAR-RR Program was initiated in the Columbus Public Schools in 
1984-85 as a pilot project and by 1987-88 was in its fourth year. The 
program was a joint effort of educators in the Columbus Public Schools, The 
Ohio State University, and the Ohio Department of Education. In 1987-88 the 
CLEAR-RR Program was located in 2^ elementary schools, had a st^^ff of 57 
teachers (29 PTEs) and served 393 pupils. Teachers normally served half-time 
in the program and half-time as first-grade teachers. 

Time Interval ; For evaluation purposes the CLEAR-RR Program started on 
September 21, 198/ and continued through May 13, 1988. Pupils included in 
the final pretest-posttest analyses must have received 60 or more 
instructional le^ ^ons o*- have been discontinued (completed) from the program. 

Activities ; To ^clp pupils develop reading strategies daily 30-minute 
lessons included a variety of instructional activities, such as, reading and 
re-reading books while the teacher recorded their strategies ^:nd errors, 
writing and reading their own stories, letter identif icatior , and sound 
analysis of words. 

Achievement Obj ective : Pupils were to receive CLEAR-RR instruction until 
they were ready to be discontinued from the program. Discontinued pupils 
were those who successtully completed the program according to (a) 
predetermined levels on diagnostic measures indicating that the pupils were 
reading at the average level for their respective classrooms, and (b) teacher 
judgement that the pupils had developed effective reading strategies and 
could learn in the normal classroom setting without extra individual help. 

Evaluation Design ; The evaluation questions were based upon two major 
program goals: to develop and provide CLEAR-RR for first-grade pupils, and 
to adapt and apply inservice for program tf^ichers. Questions were asked in 
the following areas: (a) service patterns; (b) performance levels on a 
standardized test of reading; (c) performance levels on six diagnostic 
measures; (d) pupil performance in CLEAR-RR versus other compensatory 
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programs; (e) attitudes of professional staff; (f) attitudes of parents; (g) 
costs of CLEAR-RR versus other programs; and (h) long-term effects. 



The major evaluation effort was accomplished through the administration 
of two tests: a) The Reading Recovery Diagnostic Survey yielded scores for 
six subtests (see below); and h) The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills , 
(CTBS, 1981) included the Vocabulary and Oral Comprehension pretest, Level B, 
and the Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension posttest. Level C. Analyses of 
the standardized tesl data included percentiles, homeroom average NCE scores, 
and pretest-postt-^st NCE gains. -ocally-constructed instruments were used to 
collect enrollment/attendance and survey (attitude) data. 

Ma j or Find ing s/ Reco mmend a t i o ns ; The CLEAR-RR Program served 393 pupils in 
1987-88. The average pupil enrollment was 84.5 days; the average atLendance 
was 71.6 days; and the average number of instructional lessons was 56.2. 
Program developers have estimated that most pupils need approximately 60 
lessons to complete the program. Of the 191 pupils who received 60 or more 
lessono, 63.4% (121) were discontinued. 

A total of 271 pupixS were either discontinued (201) or received 60 or 
more lessons (70). Of this group, 253 pupils had valid scores for both the 
CTBS pretest and posttesl and were included in the evaluation sample. 

In Total Reading the median percentile scores on the pretest and posttest 
were 14.0 and 26.0. The mean NCE scores on the pretest and posttest were 
:6.9 and 36.5. The average growth was 9.6 NCEs. Overall, 58.5% of the 253 
evaluation sample pupils gained 7.0 or more NCEs. The percentages of pupils 
who were at various percentile levels on the posttest were as follows: (a) 
15.0% (38) were at the 50%ile or above (grade level); and (b) 66.8% (169) 
were below the 37%ile (still eligible for Chapter 1 services). 

On the Reading Recovery Diagnostic Survey, 249 pupils who were in the 
CLEAR-RR evaluation sample obtained the following mean scores in September 
and May: Letter Identification, 3.1 and 51.5; Ohio Word Test, .5 and 15.3; 
Concepts About Print, 7.4 and 16.7; Writing Vocabulary, 2.8 and 37.4; 
Dictation, 4.6 and 30.9. The median scores for the September and May Text 
Reading Levels were -1.0 (level A) and 10.0 (level 10). The Text Reading 
Levels had approximate equivalents in the Ginn basal reading series. These 
were the levels at which pupils could read with 90% accuracy or above. 

NCE growth ih CLEAR-RR and other compensatory programs operating in grade 
1 could noc be compared because most of the CLEAR-RR pupils were also in 
another program. The cost per pupil served in the 1987-88 CLEAR-RR Program 
($2864) indicated that CLEAR-RR was expensive in comparison to the other 
programs, with costs ^er pupil served of $1,022 for Regular CLEAR (grade 1); 
$626 for the Instructional Aide Program; and $1,001 for Regular CLEAR (grades 



Results of the CLEAR-RR Staff Survey and Principal Survey indicated that 
respondents generally viewed the program as effective. On a scale measuring 
program effectiveness that ranged from -^2 to -2, the average ratings for the 
program ranged ^rom 1.7 to ^1. The area of parent involvement received the 
lowest mean rating from both groups. Respondents agreed with statements 
regarding the value of the program, the use of whole language instruction in 
regular classrooms, and support for prograip funding. On a scale that ranged 
from +2 (strongly agree) to -2 (strongly disagree) the average responses to 
these items ranged from 1.9 to 1.7. 
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The Classroom Teacher Survey included ratings related to the reading 
performance in 1987-88 of pupils who received CLEAR-RR in 1986-87, On a 
scale that ranged from +2 (successful) to -2 (unsuccessful), the average 
ratings on four reading items were as follows. For grade 1 (retained) 
pupils, the average ratings ranged from ,1 to -.e. For grade 2 pupils, these 
average ratings ranged from ,5 to .l* Within grade 2, the average ratings 
for discontinued pupils ranged from ,6 to .2 and for not discontinued pupils 
ranged frot -•2 to -,6* Teachers reported that 45»0% 00) of the former 
CLEAR-RR pupils in grade 1 and 64.3% (45) of the pupils in grade 2 achieved 
passing scores on basal tests of comprehension. 

Parents who responded to the Parent Survey indicated that they were glad 
their children were in the program and thought it had helped their children. 
Parents reported an average of 3*5 contacts during the school year with the 
CLEAR-RR teacher, however, a number of parents reported no contacts. 
Specifically, 36.7% (22) said they did not initiate any contacts with the 
teacher, 14.8% (9) reported no teacher-initiated contacts, and 9.7% (6) 
reported no contacts of either type. Because of the relatively low (25.6%) 
return rate for the survey, respondents may not be representative of the 
entire group of program parents. 

Results of analyses of the long-terir effects of CLEAR-RR revealed the 
following. Of the former CLEAR-RR pupils who were in a school and at a grade 
level where a compensatory education program was in operation in 1987-88, 
42.0% (37) of the pupils from the 1985-36 evaluation sample and 52.0% (66) of 
the pupils from the 1986-87 evaluation sample were still being served in a 
compensatory education program. Of the 517 pupils from the the 1985-86, 
1986-87, and 1987-88 samples who remained in the Columbus Public Schools 
through November 1988, 72.3% (374) followed a normal grade-level 
progression. The retention rates in grade 1 were: 25. 55? for the 1985-86 
evaluation sample as of November 1986, 20.8% for the 1986-87 evaluation 
sample as of November 1987. 15.2% for the 1987-88 evaluation sample as of 
November 198o, and 19.1% for the 517 pupils in the three evaluation samples 
combined. The retention rates in grade 2 were: 19.8% for the 1985-86 sample 
as of November 1987 and 11.9% for the 1986-87 sample as of November 1988. 
The percentages of pupils from the evaluation samples who were served in 
special education were: For the 1985-86 evaluation sample, 14.]% in November 
1986, 10.9% in November 1987, and 17.1% in November 1988; for the 1986-87 
evaluation sample, 6.6% in November 1987 and 10.8% in November 1988; and for 
the 1987-88 evaluation sample, 14.4% in November 1988. Pupils were served 
more frequently for communicc tion disorders related to speech and hearing 
problems than for developmental handicaps and learning disabilities combined. 

Based on evaluation results it is recommended that the CLEAR-RR Program 
be continued. Additional recommendations aie: a) to continue funding at the 
current level; b) to explore the retention problems in grades 1 and 2; c) to 
provide service to more pupils with current staff; d) to coordinate efforts 
of CLEAR-RR and the Instructional Aide Program or separate the two programs 
to eliminate joint service; e) to share CLEAR-RR approaches with other 
teachers; f) to improve parent involvement; g) to use criteria other than the 
classroom average for discontinuing pupils and to follow the progress of 
discontinued pupils in subsequent years; h) to compare pupil progress in 
CLEAR-RR and the CLEA\-Elementary Program; and i) to investigate alternatives 
for using Reading Recovery techniques in small groups in order to serve more 
pupils. 
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Education Consolidation and Improvement Act - Chapter 1 



FINAL EVALUATION REPORT 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 
COMPENSATORY LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES AND RE/.JING 
CLEAR-READING RECOVERY PROGRAM 

April 1989 



Program Description 

The purpose of the 1987-88 Compensatory Language Experiences and Reading 
- Reading Recovery (CLEAR-RR) Program was to provide early intervention to 
underachieving firsc-grade pupils who appeared unlikely to learn to read 
successfully without intensive instruction. Tc accomplish this purpose the 
program featured individualized one-to-one lessons 30 minutes daily provided 
by specially trained teachers. The lessons were based upon diagnostic 
instruments which were designed to provide a comprehensive assessment of the 
pupil's development of reading and writing strategies. 

Reading Recovery was developed in New Zealand by Marie Clay, a renowned 
psychologist and educator. Dr. Clay's early intervention program has been 
employed increasingly in New Zealand since 1976, with encouraging results. 
Throughout the years children at risk of reading failure have made 
exception* . progress in learning to read. Often, as many as 90% of the 
pupils have been able to work within the average range in their classrooms 
after approximately 12 to 14 weeks of individual tutoring (Clay, 1985). 
Reading Recovery has fit in well with the whole language approaches used to 
teach all children to read in New Zealand which is, according to Becoming a 
Nation of Readers (Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985), the most 
literate country in the world. 

The Columbus Public Schools was the first school system in the United 
States to attempt a Reading Recovery program. The CLEAR-RR Progran: first 
operated in the Columbus Public Schools during the 1984-85 school year a 
pilot project. The program was initiated as a joint effort of educators in 
the Columbus Public Schools, The Ohio State University (OSU), and the Ohio 
Department of Education (ODE), with ass'.stance from Marie Clay, Barbara 
Wtitson, and others from New Zealand. Funding for the CLEAR-RR Program was 
provided by Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA). 

During the first four years (1984-85, 1985-86, 1986-87, and 1987-88) the 
CLEAR-RR Program was in operation in the Columbus Public Schools, the program 
was expanded each year in terms of the number of participating teachers, 
schools, and pupils (see Table 1). For example, the size of the program 
staff has expanded from 14 CLEaR-RR teachers (7 FTEs) in the pilot year 
(1984-85) to 57 CLEAR-RR teachers (29 FTEs) in 1987-88. The number of 
elementary schools served by the program was increased from 6 schools in ^he 
pilot year to 26 schools in 1987-88. The number of first-grade pupils se- ed 
in the program was increased from approximately 70 pupils in the pilot ir 
to 393 pupils in 1987-88. 
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Table 1 

Number of Teachers, Teacher Full-time Equivalents (PTEs), 
Schools, and Pupils Participating in the 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program in the Columbus 
Public Schools by School Year 



School 




Teacher 




Pupils 


Year 


Teachers^ 


PTEs 


Schools 


Served 


i984-85b 


14 


7 


6 


70 


1985-86 


30 


16 


12 


224 


1986-87 


52 


26 


20 


335 


1987-88 


57 


29 


26 


393 



^Plus support btaff including 4 teacher leaders 

and OSU-af filiated personnel. 
bPilot year 
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CLEAR-RR teachers normally were assigned to schools in teams of t»;o. 
Each teacher setved half-time in the CLEAR-RR Program and half-time as a 
first-grade teacher. During the half-day she served in the program, the 
CLEAR-RR teacher worked with ^ or 5 pupils individually for 30 minutes each. 
One member of the teati taught Reading Recovery in the morning while the other 
member taught a first grade class. Their assignments were reversed in the 
afternoon. 

In 1987-88, 58 tear ers were assigned initially to the CLEAR-RR Program 
on a half-time basis. Because one of the teachers died in the beginning of 
the school year, another CLEAR-RR teacher was assigned to the program on a 
full-time basis. Thus, there were 57 CLEAR-RR teachers (56 half-time and 1 
full-time) for a total of 29 PTEs. Several support personnel from OSU and 
the school system also were engaged in working with CLEAR-RR pupils. 

In 1987-88 the CLEAR-RR Program was located in the following 26 
elementary schools. 



Schools Served by the 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 
1987-88 



Beck 

Burroughs 
Clarfield 
Co mo 

Cr anbrook 
Dana 

East Columbus 

Eastgate 

Heyl 



Highland 

Hubbard 

Leawood 

Linden 

Livingston 

Main 

Maize 

Medary 

North Linden 



Ohio 

Pilgrim 

Reeb 

Southwood 
Sullivant 
Weinland Park 
West Broad 
Windsor 



The 26 scnools were staffed by program teachers as follows: 22 schools were 
each served by 2 CLEAR-RR teachers, 3 schools were each served by 4 CLEAR-RR 
teachers, and 1 school was served by the 1 full-time CLEAR-RR teacher. 

The program teachers received support from A teacher leaders who served 
as trainers, resource teachers, and program coordinators. The teacher 
leaders taught a required credit course for the first-year Reading Recovery 
teachers and provided inservice training for the experienced program 
teachers. Training included demonstration lessons taught "behind the glass" 
by program teachers while others observed and the teacher leaders discussed 
the lessons. The teacher leaders also provided resource materials, 
communicated program policies, and coordinated record keeping for the 
program. 



In the Columbus Public Schools the format for diagnosis developed by Clay 
and others was followed with minor revisions. At the beginning of the school 
year first-grade pupils who appeared tc be most in need of reading help took 
the Diagnostic Survey of reading and writing tests: Letter Identification, 
Ohio Word Test, Concepts About Print, Writing Vocabulary, Dictation Test, and 
Text Reading Level. These tests were also administered at various times 
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throughout the school year as pupils entered or exited the program and again 
at the conclusion of the piogiain year. 

Pupils were selected for the CLEAR-RR Program based on two criteria: (a) 
a qualifying score on a selection test and (b) low scores on the Diagnostic 
Survey. Scores at or below the 36th percentile on the selection test 
indicated that the pupils were qualified to be served in the ECIA Chapter 1 
funded CLEAR-RR Program. Low scores on the diagnostic tests further 
indicated that the pupils were not likely to learn to read successfully in a 
regular classroom environment without extra individual help. Selection of 
pupils occurred prior to th3 program norm-referenced pretest. 

Each pupil enrolled in the program speut approximately the first 10 days 
"Roaming In the Known." During this period the CLEAR-RR teacher built 
rapport with the pupil and provided an opportunity for the pupil to use the 
strategies he or she already knew in meaningful reading and writing 
Activities. Once the Reading Recovery lessons began, a familiar pattern was 
established. A typical 30-minute lesson included most or all of the 
fol lowing activities . 

1. Two or more familiar books from previous lessons were selected by the 
pupil to be read to the teacher. 

2. The teacher made a running record while the pupil read the book chat 
was introduced to the pupil and attempted on the previous day. 
During this time the CLEAR-RR teacher changed the focus from 
instruction to observation. Meaning, structure, and visual cues were 
analyzed to (determine which cues were used or neglected by the 
pupil. Each day the teacher carefully recorded the pupil's 
development of reading strategies (e.g., self-monitoring, searching 
for cues, cross-checking, self-correcting) or the ability to 
determine the meaning of continuous text. 

3. During letter identification, plastic letters were used on a magnetic 
board • 

4. The pupil dictated a story and then learned to write and read it with 
the teacher's help. 

5. During sound analysis of words from the written story, the pupil was 
encouraged to say the word slowly and write what could be heard. 

6. The completed story was cut into separate words and rearranged in the 
correct order by the pupils 

7. A new book was introduced by the teacher. 

8. The new book was attempted by the pupil. 

When it was determined by the CLEAR~RP teacher, in consultation with the 
classroom teacher "nd the teacher leader, that a pupil had made sufficient 
progress to work successfully in the normal classroom setting without extra 
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help, the pupil was recommended to be discontinued. Discontinued pupils were 
defined as those who had 5;ucces<?f ully completed the program according to 
predetermined levels on the diagnostic measures and had been released from 
the program. When pupils left the program (e.g., were discontinued, moved 
from the school, were placed in special programs), then pupils on the waiting 
list entered the program. 



Evaluation Design 

As of Fall 1987, no specific evaluation objectives had been determined 
within the school system. An evaluation design was developed based on two 
goals identified from the 1984-85 proposal: 



1. To develop and provide the CLEAR-RR Program for first-grade 
pupils. 

The individual child who has been identified as being "at risk" 
of failure has recovered essential reading strategies and can 
function Scaisfactorily in the regular classroom* 

2. To adapt and apply the necessary inservice program for teachers. 

To implement the Reading Recovery techniques, teachers will 
receive intensive training over the period of a year while 
simultaneously implementing the program with children through 
clinical and peer-crl tiquing experiences guided by a skilled 
instructo r . 



Based on these two goals, eight evaluation questions regarding the 1987-88 
CLEAR-RR Program were developed. The questions focused on the following 
areas: service patter.is, pretest-posttest performance on a standardized test 
of reading and on diagnostic measures of reading, pupil performance in 
CLEAR-RR compared to other compensatory programs^ attitudes of professional 
staff and program parents , costs of CLEAR-RR versus other compensatory 
programs, and long-terra effects of the program. The specific evaluation 
questions and analyses for each are listed below. 



Question 1 What were the service patterns of the CLEAR-RR Program? 
Analysis 1.1 Number of pupils who were served. 
Analysis 1.2 Number of pupils who were discontinued. 



Analysis 1.3 Demographic characteristics of pupils who were served. 

Analysis 1.4 Demographic characteristics of pupils who were 
discontinued • 
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Question 2 What wera the performance levels of pupils discontinued or with 
60 or ni'^'r^ lessons on 3 standardized test of rcsuirig*' 

Analysis 2,1 ^.uraber and percent of pupils reaching the 50%ile on the 
Total Reading and Reading Ccraprehension scores on the CTBS, 

Analysis 2,2 Number and percent of pupils reaching the 37%ile on the 
Total Reading and Reading Comprehension scores on the CTBS, 

Analysis 2,3 Number and percent or pupils reaching the average NCE for 
theii room on the Total Reading and Reading Comprehension 
scores on the CTBS, (Analysis will be bcised on available 
data. Availability of data will corae from schools involved 
in other programs requiring total ochool testing,) 

Analysis 2,4 Number and percent of pupils who have shown a gain of 7,0 
NCE points between pretest and posttest in Total Reading 
and Reading Comprehension on the CTBS, 

Analysis 2,5 Analysis of central tendency and distribution of NCE scores 
on the pretest and posttest of Total Reading and Reading 
Comprehension on the CTBS. 

Question 3 What were the pretest and posttest levels of performance of 

pupils on the six diagnostic measures employed in the CLr,AR--RR 
Program? 

Analysis 3.1 Descriptive data (mean, median, alpha, standard deviation) 
on pretest and posttest diagnostic measures. 

Analysis 3,2 Comparison of Text Reading Levels of pupils pre and post 
using appropriate non-parametric statistics. 

Question 4 How did CLEAR-RR pupils compare to pupils in other compensatory 
programs? 

Analysis 4.1 Number and percent of pupils reaching the 37%ile and the 
50%ile on the Total Reading and Reading Comprehension 
scores on the CTBS. 

Analysis 4.2 Comparison of distribution of posttest CTBS scores using 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistic. 

Question 5 What were the attitudes toward Reading Recovery of teachers 

participating in the prograir, of principals in schools served by 
CLEAR-RP, and of teachers who had pupils in 1987-88 who were 
served by CLEAR-RR in the 1986-87 school year? 

Analysis 5.1 Frequency counts, percents, and content analysis of the 
survey of program teachers (CLEAR-RP Staff Survey). 
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Analysis 5.2 Frequency counts, percents, and content analysis of the 
survey of pr incipai s in schools served by CLEAR-RR 
(Principal Survey) • 



Analysis 5*3 Frequency counts, percents, and consent analysis of the 
survey of teachers who had pupils in 1987-88 who were 
served by CLEAR-RR in the 1986-87 school year and who were 
in the 1986-87 evaluation sample (Classroom Teacher 
Survey) • 

Question 6 What were the attitudes toward Reading Recovery of parents of 
pupils participating in the program? 



Analysis 6.1 Frequency counts, percents, and content analysis of the 
survey of parents of pupils in CLEAR-RR during 1987-88 
(Parent Survey). 

Question 7 What were the costs of CLEAR-RR compared to other compensatory 
programs? 

Analysis 7.1 Cost per pupil of each program. 

Analysis 7.2 NCE gain in reading for each program. 

Analysis 7.3 Cost of gain of 1.0 NCE point for each program. 

Question 8 What were the long-term effects of the CLEAR-RR Program? 

Analysis 8.1 Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86 and 1986-87 
CLEAR-RR evaluation samples who in 1987-88 attended a 
school where a compensatory program was available and wl. ^ 
were served by a compensatory program. 

Analysis 8.2 Number and percent of pupils in the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR 
evaluation sample scoring at or above the mean NCE for 
their classroom on the CTBS Total Read ing and Reading 
Comprehension scores in April 1988. 

Analysis 8.3 Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86 and 1986-87 
CLEAR-RR evaluation samples scoring at or above the 37%ile 
on the CTBS To tal Read ing and Reading Comprehension scores 
in April 1988. 



Analysis 8.4 Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86 and 1986-87 
CLEAR-RR evaluation samples scoring at or above the 50%il e 
on the CTBS Total Reading and Reading Comprehension scores 
in April 1988. 

Analysis 8.5 Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86, 1986-87, and 
1987-88 CLEAR-RR evaluation samples who followed a normal 
grade-level progression . 

Analysis 8.6 Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86, 1986-87, and 
1987-88 CLEAR-RR evaluation samples who were later 
identified and served in a special education class. 
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The evaluation design provided for the collection of data in the 
following six areas of operation for the overall p.ogiaQu 

!• The September Information Form (SIF) was a computer printout listing 
all pupils tested at the beginning of the school year and thei r 
pretest scores on the diagnostic tesls. Pupils most in need of 
CLEAR-RR services were selected from this list by CLEAR-RR staff 
with che assistance of their teacher leaders, 

2. The CLEAR-Reading Recovery Pupil Service Form (PSF) was a computer 
generated preprinted form for each CLEAR-RR pupil. The form was 
completed by the CLEAR-RR ♦'eacher upon official entry of each pupil 
into the program (see Appendix A;. 

3. The CLEAR-Reading Recovery Data Form (CRRDF) was used by program 
teachers to keep enrollment /attendance data, number of lessons, 
diagnostic information, discontinued status, and service patterns 
for ear pupil served (see ADpenJ;x B). 

^* The May Information For m (MIF) was a computer printout listing all 
pupils tested in the spring and their posttest scores on the 
diagnostic tests. 

5, The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS, 1981) was used as the 
pretest and posttest for all pupils in the CLEAR-RR Program. This 
test series has empirical norms for fall and spring, establishes 
October 6 - 10, 1980. and April 27 to May 1, 1981. The description 
of the CTBS pretest l.A posttest Is as follows: 







Recommended 




Number 


Level 


Form 


Grade Range 


Subtests 


of Items 


Pretest B 


U 


K.6-1.6 


Vocabulary 


17 








Oral Comprehension 


15 








Total Reading 


32 


Posttest C 


U 


1.0-1.9 


Vocabulary 


'>5 








Reading Comprehension 


23 








Total Reading 


50 
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The CTBS tests were administered by classroom and program teachers. 
Pretesting occurred September 21-2*^. 1987 . Posttesting occurred 
April 18-22, 1988. Ml testing was uone level, as indicated in 
the table above. 

6. The CLEAR-Reading Recovery Surveys were used to obnain information 
from staff members and program parents. The four surveys were : 
CLEAR-RR Staff Survey, Principal Survey, Classroom Teacher Survey , 
and Parent Survey (see Appendices C-F). Data collection was 
completed in May 1988. 

Data collection for the CLEAR-RR Program also inc uaed parent Involvement 
information and inservice evaluation information, data which were not 
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specified in the CLEAR-RR evaluation design but were collected routinely for 
other ECIA Chapter i programs. Tnis information is not included here but has 
been submitted to the Department of Federal and State Programs. 
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Definition of Terms 

Pupil Categories 

Pupils Served ; Pupils who were enrolled in the program and had a completed 
Pupil Service Form (PSF) and CLEAR-Reading Recovery Data Form (CRRDF) 

♦ Discontinued Pupils ; Pupils served who had successfully completed the 
program according to (a) predetermined levels on diagnostic measures 
indicating the pupils were reading at the average level for their 
respective classrooms and (b) the combired j udgement of CLEAR-RR 
teachers and teacher leaders, with input from classroom teachers, 
that the pupils had developed effective reading strategies and were 
capable of learning in the normal classroom setting without extra 
individual help ( Note ; Criteria for discontinuing did not include 
the completion of a specific number of lessons.) 

* Not Discontinued Pupils (lessons > 60); Pupils served who were not 
discontinued and had 60 or more lessons 

' Other Pupils Served (lessons < 60): Pupils served who were not 
discontinued and had fewer than 60 lessons 

Treatment Group ; Discontinued pupils, and not discontinued pupils 

Evaluation Sample ; Pupils in the treatment group who had a valid CTBS 
Total Reading score for both pretest and posttest 

Reading Assessments 

Selection Test ; The Metropolitan Achievement Test (Metro), 1978, Form 

JS, Primer Level, Reading Survey Test; administered prior to the 
pretest ( Note ; Pupils who scored at or below the 36th percentile 
qualified for the CLEAR-RR Program.) 

Pretest ; The Comprehensive Jests of Basic Skills (CTBS), 1981, Forn U, 

Level B; Subtests: Vocabulary and Oral Comprehension (Th'^ two 
subtests yield a combined score for Total Reading.) 

Posttest ; The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS), 1981, Form U, 

Level C; Suotests; Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension (The "wo 
subtests yield a combined score for Total Reading.) 

Diagnostic Survey ; A set of six diagnostic measures individually 

administered at the beginning of the program, upon sufficient pupil 
progress to test for discontinuing, and at the end of the program 
year; Letter Identification, Ohio Word Test, Concepts About Prints, 
Writing Vocabulary^ Dictation Test, Text Reading Level. 
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Major Findings 

Question 1 What were the service patterns of the CLEAR-RR Program? 

Analysis 1.1 Number of pupils who were served. 

Analysis 1.2 Number of pupils who were discontinued. 

Analysis 1.3 Demographic characteristics of pupils who vere served. 

Analysis l.<i Demographic characteristics of nupils who were 
discontinued . 

The s(;rvice patterns of the CLEAR-RR Program are reported below in the 
following order: the number of pupils who were served and their demographic 
characteristics; the number cf pupils who were and were not discontinued and 
related demographic analyses; data on enrollment and attendance; the number 
of lessons received; and a description of the evaluation sample. 

The 1987-88 CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program served a total of 393 
first-grade pupils in 26 schools (see Table 1, page 2). Pupils were served 
30 minutes daily, for an average of 2.5 hours o^ instruction per week. 

The demographic characteristics (gender, race, and socio-economic status) 
of the 393 pupils who were served in the program were analyzed from the 
school district's Student Master File (SMF), Pupil Information File (PIF), 
and November 1987 official enrollment tape. The data were based on 
information reported by parents axid/or school personnel. Of the pupils 
served, 55.7% (219) were boys and 44.3% (174) were girls (see Table 2). As 
for the distribution by race, almost half — 48.3% (190) of the pupils served 
werii identified as Non-Minority, almost half — 49.6% (195) were Black, and 
the remaining 2.0% (8) were Other Minority (see Table 3). The Other Minority 
category included Spanish Surname, Asian American, and American Indian. 
Socio-economic status was indicated by pupil eligibility for subsidized (free 
or reduced-price) lunch as of November 1987. Of the 393 upils served, 66.7% 
(262) were on free lunch, 6.1% (24) were on reduced-price lu^ch, 26.0% (102) 
w.;re not on subsidized lunch, and the status of the remaining 1.3% (5 pupils) 
was unknown (see Table 4). 



For evaluation purposes, the pupils served in the program were divided 
into three pupil categories: discontinued pupils (those who had successfully 
completed the program), not discontinued pupils (with 60 or more lessons), 
and other pupils served (with fewer than 60 lessons). Pupil categories are 
defined more specifically in the Definition of Terms section of this report. 
The use of the 60 lesson distinction was based upon the premise in Clay's 
study which determined that an average of 60 lessons was needed for pupils to 
be discontinued and to continue to work successfully in the normal classroom 
setting. Of the 393 pupils served, about half — 51.1% (201) were 
discontinued, 17.8% (70) were not discontinued (with 60 or more lessons), and 
31.0% (122) were other pupils served (see Table 5). The average number of 
pupils served by each of the 29 full-time equivalent teacher teams was 13.6 
pupils and the average number of pupils discontinued by each team was 6.9 
pupils. 
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Table 2 
Percent and Number of 



CLEAR- 


•RR Pupils 
by Gender 
1987-88 


Served 


Gender 


% 


(N) 


Boys 


55.7 


(219) 


Girls 


44.3 


(174) 


Total 


100.0 


(393) 
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Table 3 

Percent and Number of 
CLRAR-RR Pupils Served 

by Race 

1987-88 



Race 


% 


(N) 


Non-Minor Ity 


48.3 


(190) 


Black 


49.6 


(195) 


Other Minority^ 


2.0 


(8) 


Totf 1 


99.9^ 


(393) 


^Includes Spanish 


Surname 


9 



Asian American, and American 
Indian 

Due to rounding 



Table 4 

Percent and Number of 
CLEAR-RR Pupils Served 
by Subsidized Lunch Status 
1987-88 



Subsidized 
Lunch Status 


% 


(N) 


Free 


66.7 


(262) 


Reduced 


6.1 


(24) 


Neither 


26.0 


(102) 


Unknovm 


1.3 


C5) 


Total 


100. la 


(393) 



Note. Based on November 

1987 data 
^Due to rounding 
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In order to determine whether or not there were any differences in the 
percentages of pupils discontinued by gender or by race, Analysis 1.4 was 
expanded. Results of theoe analyses did show differences (see Table 5). 

Specifically, 59.8% of the girls were discontinued, compared with 44.3% 
of the boys — a difference of 15.5%. Furthermore, more girls than boys were 
discontinued — 104 girls compared with 97 boys — even though more boys than 
girls were served in the program (see Table 5). By contrast, a greater 
percentage of boys than girls received fewer than 60 lessons. 

The analysis by race indicated that 62.5% of Other Minority pupils were 
discontinued, compared with 54.7% of Non-Minority pupils, and 47.2% of Black 
pupils. Although the percentage of Other Minority pupils discontinued was 
higher than the percentages discontinued for the other two groups, only 8 
Other Minority pupils were served in the program. Most of the pupils served 
were either Non-Minority or Black. A greater percentage of Black pupils than 
Non-Minority or Other Minority pupils received fewer than 60 lessons. 

CLEAR-RR teachers reported data on program enrollment and program 
attendance for the 393 pupils served. The number of days of program 
enrollment ranged from 3 days to 148 days, an average of 84.5 days of 
enrollment per pupil. The number of days of program attendance ranged from 3 
days to 143 days, an average of 71.6 days of attendance per pupil. The 
differences between the numbers of days of enrollment and attendance were due 
to pupil absences — if all pupils had perfect attendance then the enrollment 
days and the attendance days would have been equal. 

Enrollment and attendance data were analyzed further by pupil category. 
For discontinued pupils, the average enrollment was 94.5 days and the average 
attendance was 81.5 days. Within this pupil category, the average enrollment 
for discontinued pupils with 60 or more lessons was 117.1 days and their 
average attendance was 101.4 days. The average enrollment for discontinued 
pupils with fewer than 60 lessons was 60.4 days and their average attendance 
was 51.3 days. For not discontinued pupils with 60 or more lessons, the 
average enrollment was 132.3 days and the average attendance was 111.7 days. 
For other pupils served with fewer than 60 lessons, the average enrollment 
was 40.6 days and the average attendance was 32.1 days. 

Although pupil progress probably was affected by attendance, pupil 
attendance was not used as an evaluation criterion. The completion of 60 
lessons was considered a more appropriate criterion. 

The number of lessons completed by pupils ranged from none to 122, with 
an average of 56.2 lessons. Differences between the number of days of 
attendance and the number of lessons received were mainly due to two 
practices. First, pupils did not always receive lessons on parent-conference 
days and teacher-inservice days, although these days were considered indirect 
service and did count toward attendance. Second, pupils did not receive 
lestons while they were "Roaming In the Known" during their first 10 days of 
attendance. Thus, pupils who left the program during these first 10 days 
received no lessons • 
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Table 5 

Percent and Number of CLEAR-RR Pupils Served 
By Pupil Category, Gender, and Race 
1987-88 



Gender Race 

Other 

Girls Non-Minority Black Minority ^ Total Pupils 

Pupil Category % (N) % (N) % (N) % (N) % (N) % (nT" 



Discontinued 


44.3 


(97) 


59.8 


(104) 


54. 7 


(104) 


47.2 


(92) 


62.5 


(5) 


51.1 


(201) 


Not Discontinued 
(Lessons>60 ) 


20.0 


(44) 


14.9 


(26) 


18.4 


(35) 


17.4 


(34) 


12.5 


(1) 


17.8 


(70) 


Others Served 
(Lessons<60) 


35.6 


(78) 


25.3 


(44) 


26.8 


(51) 


35.4 


(69) 


25.0 


(2) 


31.0 


(122) 


Total 


99.9 


(219) 


100.0 


(174) 


99.9 


(190) 


100.0 


(195) 


100.0 


(8) 


99.9 


(393) 



No_te. Due to rounding some total percents do not pqual 100,0 
^Includes Spanish Surname, Asian American, and American Indian 
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An ongoing concern of program planners is how long to serve pupils who 
appear to make little or no progress after a large number of lessons. 
Approximately 60 lessons are considered necessary for most pupils to 
successfully complete the program, however, in 1987-88 che number of lessons 
needed by pupils to be discontinued varied greatly. Foi example, one pupil 
was discontinued after only 5 lessons but another pupil was not discontinued 
after 122 lessons. The number of lessons completed by pupils who were 
discontinued ranged from 5 to 117, with an average of 64.8 lessons. The 
number of lessons completed by pupils who were not discontinued and Ocher 
pupils served (the two other pupil categories combined) ranged from none to 
122, with an average of 47.2 lessons. Of the 191 pupils who received 60 or 
more lessons. 63.4% (121) were discontinued and 36.6% (70) were not 
discontinued. A distribution of the number of lessons completed by pupils in 
the three pupil categories is shown in Table 6. 

Because of the expectation that pupils needed approximately 60 lessons to 
successfully complete the program, the treatment group was limited to the 201 
pupils who were discontinued and the 70 additional pupils who had a minimum 
of 60 lessons (a total of 271 pupils). Thus, the 122 other pupils served 
were excluded from the treatment group. The evaluation sample was restricted 
to those pupils who were in the treatment group, had both pretest and 
posttest administrations of the standardized achievement test (CTBS), and had 
a valid CTBS Total Reading score for both pretest and posttest. Of the 271 
pupils in the treatment group, 18 pupils were excluded from the evaluation 
sample because of incomplete test data. The evaluation sample was comprised 
of the remaining 253 pupils, which was 93.4% of the treatment group and 64.4% 
of the 393 pupils served. 



Table 6 

Percent and Number of CLEAR-'RR Pupils Served 
by Pupil Category and Number of Lessons 
1987-88 
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Number of 
Lessons 



Pupil Category 



Discontinued 
Pupils ^ 



% 



(N) 



Not 

Discontinued 
Pupils tJ 

% (N) 



Other 
Pupils 
Served ^ 
(N) 



% 



Total 

Pupils 

Served 



(N) 



Fewer than 60 



0 


0.0 


(0) 






10.7 


(13) 


3.3 


(13) 


1-9 


1.5 


(3) 






23.8 


(29) 


8.1 


(32) 


10-19 


4.0 


(8) 






22.1 


(27) 


8,9 


(35) 


20-29 


5.5 


(11) 






13.1 


(16) 


6.9 


(27) 


30-39 


9.0 


(18) 






12.3 


(15) 


8.4 


(33) 


40-49 


9.0 


(18) 






9.0 


(11) 


7.4 


(29) 


50-59 


10.9 


(22) 






9.0 


(11) 


8.4 


(33) 


Subtotal 


39.8 


(80) 






100.0 


(122) 


51.4 


(202) 


60 or More 


















60-69 


16.9 


(34) 


11.4 


(8) 






10. 7 


f 42) 


70-79 


9.5 


(19) 


4.3 


(3) 






5.6 


(22) 


80-89 


13.9 


(28) 


18.6 


(13) 






10.4 


(41) 


90-99 


10.9 


(22) 


30.0 


(21) 






10.9 


(43) 


100-109 


4.0 


(8) 


24.3 


(17) 






6.4 


(25) 


110-119 


5.0 


(10) 


8.6 


(6) 






4.1 


(16) 


120-129 


0.0 


(0) 


2.9 


(2) 






.5 


(2) 


Subtotal 


60.2 


(121) 


100.1 


(70) 






48.6 


(191) 


Total 


100.0 


(201) 


100.1 


(70) 


100.0 


(122) 


100.0 


(393) 


Note. Due to 


rounding 


the sum 


of percents do 


not always equal 


subtotal 





or total percents or lOO.O. 
^ Discontinued pupils could have any numb r of lessons 
^ Not discontinued pupils with 60 or more lessons 
c Other pupils served with fewer than 60 lessons 
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Question 2 What were the performance levels of pupils discontinued or with 
60 or more lessons on a standardized test of reading? 

Analysis 2.1 Number and percent of pupils reaching the 50%i]e on the 
Total Reading and Reading Comprehension scores on the CTBS. 

Analysis 2.2 Number and percent of pupils reaching the 37%ile on the 
Total Reading and Reading Comprehension scores on the CTBS. 

Analysis 2i,3 Number and percent of pupils reaching the average NCE for 
their room on the Total Reading and Reading Comprehension 
scores on the CTBS. (Analysis will be based on available 
data. Availability of data will come from schools involved 
in other programs requiring total school testing.) 

Analysis 2.4 Number and percent of pupils who have shown a gain of 7.0 
NCE points between pretest and posttest in Total Reading 
and Reading Comprehension on the CTBS. 

Analysis 2.5 Analysis of central tendency and distribution of NCE scores 
on the pretest and posttest of Total Reading and Reading 
Comprehension on the CIBS. 

CTBS posttest scores from April 1988 were analyzed for the 253 pupils in 
the evaluation sample and for certain subgroups within the evaluation sample 
(see Tables 7-10). A number of pupils scored at or above the 37%ile (the 
Chapter 1 eligibility cut-off score) on the pretest. Some analyses of 
posttest scores were conducted excluding these pupils. A total of 55 pupils 
who scored at or above the cut-off score on the Oral Comprehension pretest 
and 36 pupils vho scored at or above the cut-off score on the Total Reading 
pretest were excluded from these analyses. A total of 52 pupils were in the 
evaluation sample although they were discontinued or had completed their 60th 
lesson after the posttest was administered. Some analyses of posttest scores 
were conducted excluding these pupils. Additional analyses were conducted 
excluding /upilp who met either of the previous conditions, that is, they had 
a pretest score at or above the cut-off score or they were discontin'^ed or 
received their 6uch lesson after the posttest administration. The preceding 
subgroup analyses were conducted for the entire evaluation sample and also by 
pupil category within the evaluation sample. 

The results of Analyses 2.1 and 2.2 indicated that on the Reading 
Comprehension posttest, 39.1% (99) of the 253 pupils in the evaluation sample 
scored at or above the 37%ile and 13.8% (35) scored at or above the SOXile. 
On the Total Reading posttest, 33.2% (84) of the pupils scored at or above 
the 37%ile and 15.0% (38) scored at or above the 50%ile. The percentages of 
pupils in the 1987-88 evaluation sample who scored at or above the specified 
percentiles on the CTBS in April 1988 were lower than the percentages of 
pupils in the 1986-87 evaluation sample who scored at or above the specified 
percentiles in April 1987. The percentages of the 1986-87 evaluation sample 
who scored at or above the 37%ile and 50%ile wer-^ as follows. On Reading 
Comprehension, 45.5% (86) scored at or above the 37%ile and 24.3% (46) scored 
at or above the 50%ile. On Total Reading, 38.6% (73) scored at or above the 
37Zile and 18#5% scored at or above the 50%ile. 
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Table 7 



Percent and Number of Pupils in CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
Who Reached the 37%ile ano/or 50%ile on the CTBS Reading Coniprehension Post test 

by Pupil Category and Subcategory 
1987-88 



Discontinued 



Pupil Category 



Pupil 






Posttesi: 










Posttest 


(N) 


37%lle 


50%ile 


Pupil 




37%lle 


50%lle 


Subcategory 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


Subcategory 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% (N) 


Discontinued 


(187) 


50.3 


(94) 


18.2 


(34) 


Not Discontinued 


(66) 


7.6 


(5) 


1.5 (1) 


Discontinued 
by Posttest 


(88) 


70.5 


(62) 


27.3 


(24) 


Not Discontinued 
by Posttest 


(113) 


19.5 


(22) 


6.2 (7) 


Discontinued & 
Oral Comp. 
Pretest<37%lle 


(138) 


44.9 


(62) 


13.8 


(19) 


Not Discontinued & 
Oral Comp. 
Pretest<37%lle 


(60) 


5.0 


(3) 


1.7 (1) 


Discontinued 
by Posttest & 
Oral Comp. 
Pretest<37%lle 


(59) 


66.1 


(39) 


20.3 


(12) 


Not Discontinued 
by Posttest & 
Oral Comp. 
Pretest<37%lle 


(100) 


16.0 


(16) 


6.0 (6) 



or) 
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Table 8 



Percent and Number of Pupils in CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
Who Reached the 37X11^ ima/oz 50%ile on the CTBS Tota] Reading Posttest 

by Pupil Category and Subcategorj 
1987-88 



Discontinued 



Pupil Category 



Pupil 
Subcategory 



(V) 



Discontinued (187) 

Discontinued 

by Posttest (88) 

Discontinued & 
Total Reading 
Pr€*est<37Zil.> (153) 

•continued 
I'ostfst & 
.il Reading 
Pretest<37Zile (66) 



Posttest 



37Zile 



.SOZile 



(N) 



43.9 



64.8 



(tt2) 
(57) 



19.8 



28.4 



(N) 



(37) 
(25) 



39.9 (61) 15.0 (23) 



62.1 (41) 21.2 (14) 



Not Discontinued (60 or more lessons) 

Posttest 



Pupil 
Subcategory 



37Zile 



(N) 



7. 



Not Discontinued (66) 

Not Discontinued 

by Posttest (113) 

Not Discontinued & 
Total Reading 

Pretest<37Zile (64) 

Not Discontinued 
by Posttest & 
Total Reading 

Pretest<37Zile (109) 



50Zile 



7. 



(N) 



3.0 (2) 1.5 (1) 



13.3 (15) 8.0 (9) 



1.6 (1) 1.6 (1) 



12.9 (14) 7.3 



O' 1 
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Table 9 



?ercent and Number of Pupils In CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
Who Reached the 37Zlle and/or 50%lle on the CTBS Reading Comprehension and/or 
Total Reading Posttest by Pupil Subcategory 
1987-88 



Subtest 



Reading Comprehension 



Posttest 



Total Reading 



Posttest 



Pupil 


(N) 


37Zlle 


50% 11 


e 


Pupil 




37Zlle 


50Zile 


Subcategory 


Z 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


Subcategory 


(N) 


X 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


Evaluation Sample 


(253) 


39.1 


(99) 


13.8 


(35) 


Evaluation Sample 


(253) 


33.2 


(84) 


15.0 


(38) 


Evaluation Sample 
by Posttest 


(201) 


41.8 


(84) 


15.4 


(31) 


Evoluatlon Sample 
by Pcsttest 


(201) 


35.8 


(72) 


16.9 


(34) 


Evaluation Sample 
& Oral Comp. 
Pretest<37Zlle 


(198) 


32.8 


(65) 


10.1 


(20) 


Evaluation Sample 
& Total Reading 
Pretest<37Zlle 


(217) 


25.6 


"2) 


11. 1 


(24) 


Evcluatlon Sample 
by Posttest & 
Oral Comp. 
Prete3t<37Zlle 


(159) 


34.6 


(55) 


11.3 


(18) 


Evaluation Sample 
by Posttest & 
Total Reading 
Pretest<37Zlle 


(175) 


31.4 


(55) 


21.6 


(22) 
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Analyses of posttest scores by pupil category and subgroup revealed other 
differences with regard to the percentage of pupils who score at or above the 
specified percentiles. For example, 50.3% of the discontinued pupils 
compared to 7.6% of the not discontinued pupils scored at or above the 37Zlle 
on the Reading Comprehension posttest. Of those who were discontinued or 
received their 60th lesson by posttest time, the percentages were 70. 5Z and 
19. 5Z respectively. In all comparisons, the percentages of pupils exceeding 
the specified percentiles were higher for discontinued pupils than for not 
discontinued pupils. The percentages also were higher when the pupils who 
qualified for the evaluation sample after posttest time were excluded than 
wL n they were included. 

Another way to view program results is to look at the percentage and 
number of pupils who had posttest scores below the 37Zile, the Chapter 1 
eligibility cut-off score. Of the 253 pupils in the evaluation sample, 66.8% 
(169) scored below the cut-off score in Total Reac'^ng. That means that 
approximately two-thirds of the pupils in the evaluation sample still 
qualified for a Chapter 1 reading program after receiving Reading Recovery 
instruction. Results of further analyses by pupil category indicated that 
56.1% of the discontinuea pupils still qualified compared with 97.0% of the 
not discontinued pupils. 

The subgroup with the largest percentage of pupils who still qualified 
for Chapter 1 after receiving Reading Recovery instr .tion was comprised of 
the pupil3 who were not discontinued and had a Total Reading pretest score 
below th€ cut-off. Practically all (98.4%) of these pupils still qualified. 
The subgroup with the smallest percentage of pupils who still qualified was 
the pupils who were discontinued by posttest time. Only 35.2% of these 
pupils still qualified. 

For Analysis 2.3, CTBS Reading Comprehension and Total Reading posttest 
scores were available for 2812 first-grade pupils who were tested in 
schoolwide project schools in April 1988, NCE scores for pupils in the 
homerooms of the 1987-38 CLEAR-RR evaluation sample pupils were selected from 
available data. NCE scores were available for the homerooms of 149 of the 
253 pupils in the evaluation sample. For each subtest, the number of scores 
available per homeroom ranged from 9 to 2 7 scores. The homeroom average for 
1 CLEAR-RR pupil was excluded from the analysis because the average was based 
on fewer than 10 scores and therefore was considered unrepresentative of the 
class. The analysis included the remaining 148 pupils, which was 58.5% of 
the evaluation sample. Of the 148 pupils, 77,7% (115) were discontinued and 
22.3% (33) were not discontinued. 

Results of Analysis 2.3 were as follows. Of the 148 evaluation sample 
pupils for whom homeroom averages were calculated, 40.5% (60) reached their 
homeroom average NCE score in Reading Coiprehension and 36.5% (54) reached 
their homeroom average NCE score in Total Reading. Analysis by pupil 
category indicated that for Reading Coiprehension, 49.6% (57) of the 
discontinued pupils compared to 9.1% (3) of the not discontinued pupils 
reached their homeroom average NCE score. For Total Reading, 45.2% (52) of 
the discontinued pupils compared to 6-lZ (2) of the not discontinued pupils 
reached their homeroom average NCE score. Of the 54 pupils who reached their 
homeroom average in Total Reading, 25. 9Z (14) scored below the 37%ile and 
thereby still qualifying for a Chapter 1 compensatory reading program. 
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The homeroom average NCE scores varied considerably. The Reading 
Comp.-ehension homeroom averages ranged from 18.4 to 63.3 NCEs and the Total 
Reading homeroom averages ranged from 22.4 to 62.2 NCEs. 

Because of scaling problems in the pretest-posttest analysis of scores 
from the Oral Comprehension pretest to the Reading Comprehension posttest, 
Analyses 2.4 and 2.5 were limited to Total Reading scores (see Table 10). 
The average change in Total Reading from pretest to posttest was 9.6 NCEs for 
the entire evaluation sample, 12.1 NCEs for discontinued pupils, and 2.6 NCEs 
for no^. discontinued pupils. Overall, 58. 5Z (148) of the 253 pupils in the 
evaluation sample gained 7.0 or more NCEs between pretest and posttest 
compared to 62. 6Z of discontinued pupils and 47. IZ of not discontinued 
pupils. The largest gain was made by the 66 pupils who were discontinued by 
posttest time and had Total Reading pretest scores below the cut-off. This 
group had an average change from pretest to posttest of 19.3 NCEs and 80.3% 
of the pupils gained the specified NCEs. The smallest gain was made by the 
not discontinued pupils. 

For Analysis 2.5 the Kolmogorov-Smirnov Goodness of Fit Test was run to 
determine whether or not the distributions of the Total Reading pretest, 
posttest, and pretest-posttest difference scores were relatively normal. 
Results indicated that each of the three distributions of 253 scores did not 
differ significantly from a normal distribution (for the pretest, K-S z ■ 
.82, £ « .51; for the posttest, K-S £ - 1.07, £ » .21; for "the 
pretest-posttest distribution, K-S £ « .60, £ » .86). The means and standard 
deviations for these distributions are shown in Table 10. 
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Table 10 



Pretest, Posttest, and Change Score Normal Curve Equivalents (NCEs) 
on CTBS Total Reading Subtest for Pupils In CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 

by Pupil Subcategory 
1987-88 



Pupil 
Subcategory 






Pretest 






Posttest 




Change 


Change > 
7 NCEs 


(M) 


Mdn 
%lle 


Mean 
NCE 


SD 


Mdn 
Xlle 


Mean 
NCE 


SD 


Mean 
NCE 


SD 


% 


(N) 


Discontinued 


(187) 


16.0 


28.6 


14.6 


32.0 


40.7 


10.7 


12.1 


15.5 


62.6 


(117) 


Discontinued 
by Posttest 


(88) 


20.0 


30.7 


14.5 


42.0 


45.2 


9.2 


14.5 


15.0 


67.1 


(59) 


Discontinued & 
Total Reading 
Pretest<37%lle 


(153) 


11.0 


24.0 


11.6 


30.0 


39.3 


10. 5 


15.3 


14.3 


71.2 


(109) 


Discontinued 
by Posttest & 
Total Reading 
Pretest<37%lle 


(66) 


14.0 


24.7 


11.2 


40.5 


44.0 


9.0 


in T 

19.3 


12.8 


80. 3 


(53) 


Not Discontinued 


(66) 


9.0 


22.0 


11.8 


15.0 


24.6 


12. 8 


2.6 


15.1 


47.1 


(31) 


Not Discontinued 
and 2^ 60 lessons 
by Posttest 


(113) 


9.0 


22.8 


12.8 


19.0 


30.4 


13.2 


7.6 


16.3 


57.5 


(65) 


Not Discontinued & 
Total Reading 
Pretest<37Xne 


(64) 


9.0 


2J .0 


10.2 


15.0 


24.3 


12.7 


3.3 


14.7 


48.4 


(31) 


Not Discontinued 
by Postfest & 
Total Reading 
Pretest<37Zlle 


(109) 


).0 


21.6 


11. 1 


19.0 


30.2 


13.3 


8.6 


15.5 


59.6 


(65) 


Total 

Evaluation Sample 


(253) 


14.0 


26.9 


14.2 


26.0 


36.5 


13.3 


9.6 


15.9 


58.5 


(148) 



f\3 
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QuesttoPi 3 What were the pretest and posttest levels of performance of 

pupils oa the six diagnostic measures employed in the CLEAR-RR 
Program? 

Analysis 3.1 Descriptive data (mean, median, alpha, standard deviation) 
on pretest and posttest diagnostic measures. 

Analysis 3.2 Comparison of Text Reading Levels of pupils pre and post 
using appropriate non--parametric statistics. 

Five diagnostic instruments adapted from Clay's Diagnostic Survey and a 
sixth one measuring text reading level were administered in September and May 
to all pupils in the CLEAR-RR Program. Pupils were assessed on their ability 
to: (a) identify 54 upper and lower case letters, (b) read a list of 20 
basal words, (c) perform tasks related to 24 concepts about print, (d) write 
all the words they could in 10 minutes, (e) write the words in a dictated 
sentence comprised of 37 sounds, and (f) read successive levels of texts to 
determine the highest level they could read with 90% accuracy or above. The 
testing text levels, taken from Scott-Foresman passages, have been designated 
as approximately equivalent to reauing selections in the Ginn basal reading 
series used in the Columbus Public Schools (see Table 11). According t:. the 
teacher leaders, the correspondence between the two sets of reading levels 
are not meant to be an exact one-to-one correspondence. Teacher judgment 
must be used in determining the appropriate levels for each pupil tested. 

A summary of data from the pretest and posttest of diagnostic measures is 
presented in Table 12. The data are reported for discontinued pupils, not 
discontinued pupils, and the combined evaluation sample. Scores were 
available for 249 of the 253 pupils in the evaluation sample. Scores were 
missing for 3 discontinued pupils and 1 not discontinued pupil. Table 12 
does not include the reliability coefficient, Cronbach's Alpha ((^), Alpha 
could not be calculated as planned for the diagnostic pretest and posttest 
scores because individual item scores were not available for computer 
analysis. 



As shown in Table 12, pupils made gains from the pretest to the posttest 
on all six measures. On the posttest one or more pupils scored at the 
ceiling (within approximately 90% of the maximum possible score) on each of 
the measures except Writing Vocabulary, the one measure that had no maximum 
score. ''^e numbers of pupils who reached the ceiling on the other five 
measures were wS follows: 229 pupils on Letter Identification; 111 pupils on 
Ohio Word Test; 5 pupils on Concepts About print; 103 pupils on Dictation, 
and 4 pupils on Text Reading Level. .On Concepts about Print and Text 
Reading Level the ceiling was reached by discontinued pupils only. On Letter 
Identification the celling also was reached on the pretest. 

The mean (average) scores for discontinued pupils were different than 
those for not discontinued pupils. With the exception of Letter 
Identification, the mean pretest, posttest, and change scores for 
discontinued pupils were higher than those for not discontinued pupils. For 
example, on the Ohio Word Test, the mean pretest scores for both pupil 
categories were less than 1 word but the mean gain for discontinued pupils 
was 16*7 words, compared to 9.8 words for not discontinued pupils. On 
Writing Vocabulary, the mean pretest scores were 3»2 and 1.7 words 
respectively, but the mean gain for discontinued pupils was 39. 8 words , 
Q compared to 19»9 words for not discontinued pupils* 
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Table 11 

Approximate Testing Text Reading Level 
Equivalents for CLEAR-RR Program 
1987-88 



Testing Levels Ginn Basal Series Levels 



A-2 


Readiness 






3-4 


Preprimer 


1 


(PPl) 


5-6 


Preprimer 


2 


(PP2) 


7-8 


Prepiimer 


3 


(PF3) 


9-12 


Primer 






14-16 


Grade 1 






18-20 


Grade 2 






22-24 


Grade 3 






26 


Grade 4 






28 


Grade 5 






30 


Grade 6 







Note. Pupils in the school system who have completed the 
third preprimer and are beginning the primer level are 
generally considered eligible for promotion to grade 2. 
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Table 12 



Pretest and Posttest Levels of Performance on Llagnostlc Measures 
for Pupils In CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample by Pupil Category 

1987-88 



Diagnostic 



Pretest 



Posttest 



neao ure 


nm • 


Max. 


Man. 


Mean 


SD 


Min. 


Max. 


Mdn. 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Letter Identification 



























Discontinued 


0 


53 


39.5 


35.9 


12.3 


46 


54 


53.0 


52.5 


1.5 


16.6 


12.4 


Ivi' L. V J. Odi 11 L. X 11 LiCiJ 






^ / • U 


O Q 1 


14.2 


6 


54 


51.0 


48.8 


7.2 


23.6 


12.9 


Evaluation Sample 


0 


J -J 


J u • u 


J J • L 


1 J . 0 


b 




52. 0 


51.5 


4.2 


18. 5 


12.9 


Ohio Word Test 


























Discontinued 


0 


5 


0.0 


.6 


1.1 


7 


20 


18.0 


17.3 


2.6 


16.7 


2.6 


Not* D^ lapnr* ^ ^ n 11 aH 


0 


J 


n n 
u» u 


• 


c 

. 5 


c 


20 


9.0 


10.0 


4.8 


9.8 


4.7 


Evaluation Sample 


0 




n n 


• J 


i . U 


U 


2 0 


17.0 


15. 3 


4.6 


14. 9 


4.5 


Concepts About Print 


























Discontinued 


1 


16 


8.0 


7.9 


3.1 


9 


23 


18.0 


17.4 


2.4 


9.5 


3.5 


nOL UlSContlnueG 


2 


14 


6.0 


6.2 


2.8 


7 


20 


15.0 


14.7 


2.8 


8.5 


3.6 


£va1 UAt i fin ^jinnl fi> 


1 




7 n 




J. 1 


7 


23 


17.0 


16. 7 


2.8 


9. 2 


3.5 


Writing Vocabulary 


























Discontinued 


0 


10 


3,0 


3.2 


2.1 


22 


77 


42.0 


43.0 


10.9 


39.8 


10.6 


noL uisconLinueQ 


u 


I) 


1*0 


1 . 7 


1.3 


7 


40 


21.0 


21.6 


8.3 


19.9 


7.8 




n 
u 




^ . U 


O Q 
ZmO 


2.1 


7 


77 


38.0 


37.4 


13.9 


34.6 


13.2 


Dictation Test 


























Discontinued 


0 


26 




• ^ 


A Q 




Q 7 


J'4. U 


33. 0 


3. 2 


27.8 


5. 7 


Not Discontinued 


0 


14 


2.0 


2.7 


3.2 


2 


35 


26.0 


24.8 


■.'.2 


22.1 


7.2 


Evaluation Saiiiple 


0 


26 


3.0 


4.0 


4.6 


2 


37 


33.0 


30.9 


5.S 


26.3 


6.6 


Text Reading Level ^ 






















Mdn. 




Discontinued 


-1 


2 


-1.0 






5 


30 


12.0 






13.0 




Not Discontinued 


-1 


2 


-1.0 






1 


10 


5.0 






6.0 




Evaluation Sample 


-1 


2 


-1.0 






1 


30 


10.0 






11.0 





woce, uisconcmued: n- itt4. Not Discontinued: N« 65, Evaluation Sample: N= 249. Scores were missing 

for 3 discontinued pupils and 1 not discontinued pupil • Maximiim possible scores were: 

LI (max, letters - 54), OWT (max. words « 20), CAP (max. com ?pts - 2'i), WV (max. words in 10 minutes), 

DT (max, sounds » 37), TRL (max. level « 30)* 

^Text Reading Level A » -1, Level B « 0 when converted to numerical data. Medians were reported Instead of 
means and standard deviations for this ordinal (i.e., non-interval) measure. 
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On Letter Identification, the pretest and posttest scores for 
discontinued pupils also were higher than those for not discontinued pupils 
but the latter group made larger gains. Specifically, the mean pretest and 
posttest scores for discontinued pupils were 35.9 and 52.5, an increase of 
16.6 letters. The scores for not discontinued pupils were 25.1 and 48.8, an 
increase of 23.6 letters. 

Of particular interest to project personnel are changes in Text Reading 
Level as it is felt that this is a strong indication of reading improvement. 
The median pretest scores for discontinued and not discontinued pupils were 
both approximately at level A (-1.0 when converted to numeric data). The 
median posttest score for discontinued pupils was 12.0, for not discontinued 
pupils was 5.0, and for both groups combined was 10.0. Thus, between the 
pretest and posttest the median score for discontinued pupils increased 13.0 
levels compared to 6.0 levels for not discontinued pupils, and 11.0 levels 
for the combined groups. According to the results of the Wilcoxin 
Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Test, the posttest scores for discontinued pupils 
U - -11.76, £ <.001), for not discontinued pupils (£ - -7.01, £<.001), and 
for the combined evaluation sample (£ = -13.68, £<.001) were significantly 
higher than the pretest scores. 

A further analysis of May Text Reading Level (posttest) by September Text 
Reading Level (pretest) is shown in Table 13. In Septemuer, all 249 pupils 
tested at levels A, B, 1, or 2. Of these, 132 pupils (53. OX) were at level A 
and 44 pupils (17.72) were at level B, the two lowest possible levtls. In 
May, no pupils tested at levels A or B, and only 9 pupils (3.6%) were at 
levels 1 or 2. The remaining 240 pupils (96.42) tested at levels 3-30. 
Moreover, in May, 198 pupils (79.5% of the 249 pupils) tested at level 8 or 
above, the level at which pupils generally are discontinued at the end of the 
year if all other factors indicate that the pupils should be discontinued. 
Furthermore, at each successive September pretest level, a higher percentage 
of pupils tested at level 8 or above on the May posttest. The percentages of 
pupils at the various pretest levels who reached level 8 or above on the 
posttest were: 74.2% of level A, 81.8% of level B, 83,0% ot level 1, and 
96.2% of level 2. 
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Table 13 

Percent and Number of Pupils In May Text Reading Level By 
September Text Reading Level for PupUs in CLEAR-RR 
Evaluation Sample 
1987-88 



May 



(N) 



Text Reading Level 



September 



(N) 



(N) 



(N) 



Total 



A 






















B 






















1 


2- 3 


CI) 














1 . 2 


/IN 

(3) 


2 




\ o y 














2.4 


(6 ) 


3 


S 3 

J • ^ 


^7 ^ 




\^ ) 










4. 0 


(10) 


4 


4.5 




2. 1 


( 1 ) 










O 


U ) 


5 




\ / 


P. 

u . o 




lU . u 


\^ ) 






6. 3 


(17 ) 


6 










2 1 


\ ^ ) 






A 
. *♦ 


^ 1 \ 
C 1 ) 


7 


2. 3 




2 1 


(^ ^ 




\^ ) 


J. 0 


CI ; 


2 . 0 


(7 ) 


8 


7.6 


(10) 


11.4 


(5) 


1 A Q 
i. *♦ » 7 


(1 ^ 


"X R 


\^ ) 


Q 0 
7. 


C^ J ) 


9 


9.8 


(13) 


6. 8 


(3 ) 


iO h 

^ . u 




7 7 


\l) 


Q *> 


U J) 


10 


28.1 




13. 6 






(7 ^ 


91 1 


Co ; 




( JO ; 


11 


















0.0 


12 


15.9 


(21 ) 


22. 7 




1 Q 1 


\y J 


1 *i /. 
i J. *♦ 


v4 ; 


17 7 


(44 ; 


13 
















0.0 


14 


• 8 


(1) 


2.3 


(1) 


2.1 


(1) 






1.2 


(3) 


15 


















0. 0 


16 


6.8 


(9) 


11.4 


(5) 


2.1 


(1) 


7.7 


(2) 


6.8 


(17) 


17 


















0.0 




18 


3.8 


(5) 


4.5 


\ *• / 


10.6 


(5) 


23,1 


(6) 


7.2 


(18) 


19 


















0.0 




20 










2.1 


(1) 






.4 


(1) 


21 


















0.0 




22 


• 8 


(1) 


4.5 


(2) 


2.1 


(1) 






1.6 


(4) 


23 


















0.0 




24 






4.5 


(2) 


2.1 


(1) 


3.8 


(1) 


1.6 


(4) 


25 


















0.0 




26 










2.1 


(1) 






.4 


(1) 


27 


















0.0 




28 














7., 


(2) 


.8 


(2) 


29 


















0.0 




30 


• 8 


(1) 










3.8 


(1) 


.8 


(2) 


Totaia 


53.0 


(132) 


17.7 


(44) 


18.9 


(47) 


10.4 


(26) 


99.8 


(249) 



Note . Due to rounding total percents do not always equal 100.0. 
^Percent and number of pupils at Text Reading Levels in September 
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Question How did CLEAR-^^R pupils compare to pupils in other compensatory 
progra&is? 

Analysis 4,1 Number and percent of pupils reaching the 37X1 ^ and the 
SOXile On the Total Reading and Reading Comprehension 
scores on the CTBS. 

Analysis 4.2 Comparison of distribution of posttest CTBS scores using 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistic. 

Comparisons of pupils served in the CUEAR-RR Program ar ' those served in 
other compensatory programs could noc be carried out as planned during 
1987-88 because most of the CLEAR-RR pupils also were served in another 
compensatory program. In 1987-88, 89. 3Z (226) cf the 253 pupils in the 
CLEAR-RR evaluation sample also were served in the Instructional Aide 
Program, and 1 additional pupil was served in the Instructional Aide Program 
and the Regular CLEAR Program. Only 10.35! (26 pupils) of the 253 pupils were 
enrolled in ^he CLEAR-RR Program only. In an earlier study (Bermel, 1987) 
CTBS SCO' first-grade pupils in the 19^5-86 CLEAR-RR Program were 

compared scores for first-grade pupils in the Regular CLEAR Program and 

the Instru >ndl Aide Program. In 1985-85 comparisons could be made because 
each pupil was enrolled in only one compensatory program. 
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Question 5 What were the attitudes toward Reading Recovery of teachers 

participating in the program, of principals in schools served by 
CLEAR-RR, and of teachers who had pupils in 1987-88 who were 
served by CLEAR-RR in the 1986-87 school year? 



Analysis 5.1 Frequency counts, percents, and content analysis of the 
survey of program teachers (CLEAR-RR Staff Sarvey) . 

Analysis 5.2 frequency counts, percents, and content analysis of the 
survey of principals in schools s<*rved by CLEAR-RR 
(Principal Survey) • 

Analysis 5.3 Frequency counts, percents, and content analysis of the 
survey of teachers who had pupils ^ n 1987-88 who were 
served by CLEAR-F!R in the 1986-87 school year and who were 
in the 1986-87 evaluation sample (Classroom Teacher 
Survey) . 



In May 1988 separate surveys were mailed tc 1987-88 CLEAR-RR staff 
(program teachers), principals in schools served by CLEAR-RR during 1987-??, 
and classroom teachers who had pupils in 1987-88 who were in the CLEAR-RR 
treatment group in the 1986-87 school year. The purposes of the CLEAR-RR 
Staff Survey and Principal Survey were to obtain the staff members' 
perceptions of the relative effectiveness of the program in selected areas, 
to determine their agreement with selected statements about the program, and 
to collect their comments about che CLEAR-RR Program in general. The 
purposes of the Classroom Teacher Survey were to obtain teacher ratings *nd 
related information with regard to the reading performance of pupils during 
1987-88 who received the CLEAR-RR Program treatment during the previous 
school year, to determine teacher agreement with selected statements about 
the program, and to collect classroom teacher comments about the CLEAR-RR 
Program in general. Copies of the three surveys are included in Appendices 



CLEAR-RR Staff Survey and Principal Survey 

The CLEAR-RR Staff Survey and the Principal Survey were mailed directly 
to recipients by school mail. The return rates for the two surveys were: 
94.7% for the C"J£AR-RR Staff Survey (54 usable surveys returned out of 57 
mailed), and 84.0% for the Principal Sur^iiy (22 usable surveys returned out 
of 26 mailed). 



The CLEAR-RR Staff Survey and the Principal Survey contained many items 
in common (see Appendices C and D). For items 1-13 on the CLEAR-RR Staff 
Survey and items 1-12 on the Principal Survey, respondents were asked to rate 
the effectiveness/ ineffectiveness of the program in selected ^reas using a 
5-point . cale. Respondents also were given che option of circling not sure , 
and ther:^ responses were excluded from the analyses. For items 14-T8"on the 
CLEAR-RR Staff Survey and items 13-17 on the Principal Survey, respondents 
were asked to rate the extent to whicn they r^^ree/disagr ee with statements 
about the program using a 5-point scale. Items 19-21 on the CLEAR-RR Staff 
Sarvey and items 18-20 on Principal Survey followed different formats and 
will be discussed separately below. 
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Responses for the CLEAR-'RR Staff Survey are summarized In Tables 14 and 
15. Table 14 includes items 1-13, rank ordered by the item means from very 
effectiveC'fZ) to very inef fect: ve(-2) . As shown in Table 14, all 13 mean 
ratings were positive, an indication that ♦■espondents generally viewed the 
program as effective rather th^n iniffectlve. The program arc that 
received the highest mean (average) ratings of effectiveness were quality of 
instruction (item 6), improvement of stu.-'.ent reading fluency (item 11), and 
high expectations for student learning ( .tem 7). All three items received 
mean ratings of 1.7. Two additional iViws had mean ratings of 1.6 and one 
item received a mean rating of 1.5. The program areas that received the 
lowest mean ratings were parent involvement (item 5), pupil selection (item 
8), and coordination with the regular school program (item 1). The mean 
ratings for these three items were .1 , .3, and .6, respectively. The 
pe'-centages of responses that were very ineffe tive or ineffective ranged 
from 26. 4Z to 20. 4Z for the three items. 

Table 15 contains items 14-18, rank ordered by the item means from 
strongly agree ('f2) to strongly disagree (-2). The mean ratings for all five 
items were i^ositive, an indication of agreemant with the statements that were 
supportive of the program. The statements that had the highest mean ratings 
of agreement concerned the continued use of whole language instructional 
mc.thods (item 17), the value of CLEAR-RR to the school (item 14), and support 
for funding of CUEAR-RR (item 18). The mean ratings for these items were 
1.9, 1.8, and 1.8. The other two items In this section had mean ratings of 
.5 and received the most responses of strongly disagree or disagree of the 
items in this section. These two items concerned the noticeable improvement 
of student attendance (item 15) and student behavior (item 16). 

Item 19 asked, "What is your present position in the Reading Recovery 
Program?'' The purpose of this item was to verify that survey respondents 
were in fact CLEAR-RR teachers and not other staff members or graduate 
students v^orking with the program. Response options sought for this item 
were CL£o.r(- teacher or classroom teacher . These were staffing designations 
that had been used in the program in previous years and were known by 
respondents. Of the 54 respondents, 51 circled one or the other of these two 
staff positions. The remaining 3 respondents circled more than one position 
and/or wrote in "Reading Recovery" under other . All 54 responses were 
considered valid. 

'item 20 was included in the survey because of the possibility that 
teacher ratings would vary by the length of teacher expeiience with the 
program. Item 20 asked, "Including thli year, how many years have you been a 
Reading Recovery teacher?" Responses indicated that 17 teachers each had 1 
year, 17 teachers had 2 years, 14 teachers had 3 years, and 6 teachers each 
had 4 years with the program. 

The mean ratings for the first-year CLEAR-RR teachers and the experienced 
teachers for items 1-18 were compared. Rated on mean ratings, the first-year 
CLEAR-RR teachers rated the program as aore effective than the experienced 
CLEAR-RR teachers in all of the program areas except teacher-principal 
cooperation, parent involvement, and pupil sclieduling. Teacher-principal 
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Table 14 

CLEAR-RR Staff Survey Responses for Items 1-13 
Rank Ordered by Item Mean 
1987-88 



Response Category 





Item 




Very 
Ef fective 
-f2 


+1 




In 

Between 
0 


-1 




Very 
Inef (ective 
-2 


Total 




Mean 


Z 


(N) 


Z 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 








6. 


Quality of instruction 


1.7 


74.1 


(40) 


24.1 


(13) 


1.9 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(54 ) 


11. 


Improvement of student 
reading fluency 


1.7 


68.5 


(37) 


31.5 


(17) 


0.0 


(0 ) 


0.0 


(0) 






(54) 


7. 


High teacher expectations 
for student learning 


1.7 


72.2 


(39) 


24.1 


(13) 


1.9 


CI) 


1.9 


(1) 


n n 


fn \ 
vu ; 


(54) 


10. 


Improvement of student 
reading comprehension 


1.6 


61.1 


(33) 


37.0 


(20) 


1.9 




0.0 


(0) 


n n 
u . u 


\ 

vU; 


(54) 


3. 


Instuctional leadership 
by Reading Recovery 
teacher leaders 


1.6 


67.9 


(36) 


22.6 


(12) 


9.4 


(5) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(53) 


12. 


Pupil achievement 


lc5 


'» Q 1 




47.2 


(25) 


3.8 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(53) 


4. 


Teacher-Principal cooper- 
ar.ion 


i..4 


eo.4 


(32) 


26. 4 




7.5 


(4) 


1 ft 




1.9 


(1> 


(53) 


13. 


Compatibility with 
district Course of Study 


1.3 




(24) 


48.1 


(26) 


3.7 


(2) 


CO 


(0) 


3.7 


(2) 


(54) 


2. 


Communication between 
regular classroom 
teachers and CLEAR-Read- 
ing-Recovery teachers 


1.1 


31 .5 


(17) 


48.1 


(26) 


16.7 




3.7 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


(54)c 



(table continues) 
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Table 14 (continued) 



CLEAR-RR Staff Survey Responses for Items 1-13 
Rank Ordered by Item Mean 
1987-88 



Response Category 









Very 
Effective 
^2 


+ 1 




In 

Between 
0 


-1 




Very 
ineffective 
-2 


Total 




Item 


Mean 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


7. 


(N) 


(N) 


9. 


Pupil scheduling 


1.0 


37.7 


(20) 


37.7 


(20) 


18.9 


(10) 


0.0 


(0) 


5.7 


(3) 


(53) 


1. 


Coordination with the regu- 
lar school program 


.6 


25.9 


(14) 


33.3 


(18) 


20.4 


(11) 


14.8 


(8) 


5.6 


(3) 


(54) 


8. 


Pupil selectlo;. 


.3 


17.0 


(9) 


37.7 


(20) 


18.9 


(10) 


15.1 


(8) 


11.3 


(6) 


(53) 


5. 


Parent Involvement 


.1 


3. 7 


(2) 


31.5 


(17) 


44.4 


(24) 


11.1 


(6) 


9.3 


(5) 


(54) 



Note. Responses of not sure were excluded from the analysis. 
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Table 15 

CLEAR-RR Staff Survey Responses for Items 14-18 
Rank Ordered by Item Mean 
1987-88 



Item 



Mean 



17. If I were a regular class- 
room teacher not affili- 
ated with the Reading 
Recovery Program, I would 
continue to use whole lan- 
guage instructional methods 
(e.g., many opportuni- 
ties to read and write in 
context) in my classroom. 

14. The CLEAR-Reading Recovery 
Program is of value to. 
pupils in my school. 

18. Compared to other ways that 
money could be spent for 
compensatory reading pro- 
grams in my school, I 
supnort the funding of the 
CLEAR-Read ing Recovery 
Program. 

16. Although not a r'ltect goal 
of Reading Recovery, I have 
noticed improvement of 
student behavior. 

15. Although not a direct goal 
of Reading Recovery, I have 
noticed imptovement of 
student attendance. 



1.8 



.5 



.5 



Strongly 
Agree 
•f2 

% (N) 



Response Category 



Agree 
•fl 



X (N) 



Undecided Disagree 
0 -1 



% (N) 



1.9 92.6 (50) 



gPJ^(^"iSRVCS/ r501/RPTPCR^8^ 



87.0 (A7) 



% (N) 



7.4 (4) 0.0 (0; 0.0 (0) 



11. 1 (6) 0.0 (0) 1.9 (1) 



1.8 83. 3 (45) 13.0 (7) 1.9 (I) 0.0 (0) 



15.1 (8) 19.6 (21) 30.2 (16) 15.1 (8) 



15.1 (8) 30.2 (16) 41 .5 (22) 13.2 (7) 



Strongly 
Disagree 
-2 



1.9 



0.0 



0.0 



(N) 



Total 
(N) 



0. (0) (54) 



0.0 (0) (54) 



(1) (54) 



(0) (53) 



(0) (53) 
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cooperation (item 4) had the largest difference between che mean ratings of 
the two groups (an absolute value of .5), with a mean rating of 1.1 for 
first-year teachers, and 1.6 for experienced teachers. For items 14-18, the 
first-year teachers had higher mean ratings of agreement than the experienced 
teachers except for the item about the use of whole language instructional 
methods. Caution should be taken in interpreting differences in mean item 
ratings based on teacher experience with the program as the ratings are based 
on small numbers of teachers and racings may have been affected by responses 
from only one or two teachers. 

Item 21 asked, "How many pupils have you served in Reading Recovery this 
year? The mean number of pupils reported served by each teacher was 6.7 
pupils. 

Comments received for item ?2 are included in Appendix G. The comments 
included the topics of: (a) pupil selection, (b) pupils who make little 
progress, (c) teacher inservice to carry over to the classroom, and (d) the 
difficulty of being a half-time program teacher. For pupil selection, it was 
suggested that the diagnostic tests be used instead of the Metropolitan or 
CTBS, that better procedures were needed to identify the pupils with 
potential to be average c.nd the pupils who are developmentally handicapped 
(DH), and that pupils with higher scores be served first while those with 
lower scores mature and review. If pupils make little or no progress after a 
designated number of lessons, it was suggested that they be dropped from the 
program so that other pupils could be served. Reading Recovery inservice 
workshops for all first, second, and third grade teachers were suggested as a 
means of providing CLEAR-RR pupils with support and carry over in the 
clas<5room. Another suggestion was to give booster lessons in the fall to 
previous CLEAR-RR pupils. Finally, it was suggested that CLEAR-RR teachers 
continue to serve half-time in the CLEAR-RR Program but also serve half-time 
in the Regular CLEAR Program (instead of half-time in the classroom), or 
else serve full-time in the CLEAR-RR Program. 

Responses for the Principal Survey are summarized in Tables 16 and 17. 
Table 16 includes items 1-12, rank ordered by the item means from very 
effective to very ineffective . All 12 mean ratings were positive, an 
iiidication that principals generally viewed the program as effective. 
Moreover, only one program area, parent involvement, received any ratings of 
very ineffective or ineffective . The program areas that received the highest 
mean ratings of eff ectiv^eness were compatibility with district Course of 
Study (item 12), high teacher expectations for student learning (item 6), and 
teacher-principal cooperation (item 3). All three items received mean 
ratings of 1.7. As shown in Table 16, three additional items had mean 
ratings of 1.6 and four items had mean ratings of 1.5. The program areas 
that received the lowest mean ratings were parent involvement (item 4), pupil 
selection (item 7), and pupil achievement (item 11). The mean ratings for 
these three items were .9, 1.2, and 1*4^ 

Table 17 includes Items 13-17, rank ordered by the item means from 
strongly agree to strongly disagree . The mean ratings for all five items 
were positive, an indication of agreement with the statements that were 
supportive of the program. The statements that had the highest mean ratings 
of agreement concerned che continued use of whole language instructional 
methods (item 16), the value of CLEAR-?i< to the school (item 13), and support 
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Principal Survey Responses for Items 1-12 
Rank Ordered by Item Mean 
1987 88 



Response Category 





Item 




Very 
Effective 
+2 


+1 




In 

Between 
0 


-I 




Very 
Ineffective 


Total 




Mean 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


X 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


(N) 


12. 


Corapatibiliry with dis- 
trict Course of Study 


1.7 


70.0 


(14) 


30.0 


(6) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(20) 


6. 


High teacher expectations 
for student learning 


1.7 


73.7 


(14) 


21.1 


(4) 


5.3 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) 


3. 


Teacher-Principal 
cooperation 


1.7 


70.0 


(14) 


25.0 


(5) 


5.0 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(20) 


5. 


Quality of instruction 


1.6 


73.7 


(14) 


15.8 


(3) 


10.5 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) 


10. 


Impruvement of ittudenC 
reading fluency 


1.6 


63.2 


(12) 


31.6 


(6) 


5.3 


(I) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) 


8. 


Pupil scheduling 


1.5 


52.6 


(10) 


47.4 


C) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(C/ 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) 


1. 


Coordination with the 
regular school program 


1.5 


60.0 


(12) 


30.0 


(6) 


10.0 


(2) 


0,0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(20) 


2. 


Communication between 
regular classroom teachers 
and CLEAR-Reading-Recovery 
teachers 


1.5 


57.9 


(11) 


31.6 


(6) 


10.5 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) 


9. 


Improvement of student 
reading comprehension 


1.5 


57.9 


(11) 


31.6 


(6) 


10.5 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) 


11. 


Pupil achievement 


1.4 


52.6 


(10) 


36.8 


(7) 


10.5 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) 


7. 


Pupil selection 


1.2 


26. J 


(5) 


68.4 


(13) 


5. 3 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


(19) u> 


4. 


Parent involvement 


.9 


30.0 


(6) 


50.0 


(10) 


0.0 


(0) 


20.0 


(4) 


0.0 


(0) 


(20) 



^"te. Responses of not sure were excluded from the analysis. 
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Table 17 



Principal Survey Responses for Items 13-1/ 
Rank Ordered by Item Mean 
1987-88 



Response Category 



S^^rongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

H 0 -1 -2 Total 

^^-"^ Mean % (N) % (N) % (N) ~ OO" ~ {^T TnT 



16. I would encourage the use 
of whole language instruc- 
tional methods (e.g.. Many 
opportunities to read and 
wrice iu context) in 
regular classrooms in 

my school. 1.8 81.8 (18) 18.2 (4) 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) (22) 

13. The CLEAR-Reading Recovery 
Program is of value to pupils 

in my school. 1.8 86.4 (19) 9.1 (2) 4.5 (1) 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) (22) 

17. Compared to other ways that 
money could be spent for 
compensatory reading programs 
in my school, I support the 
funding of the CLEAR-Reading 

Recovery Program. 1.7 81.8 (-) 9.1 (2) 9.1 (2) 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) (22) 

Although not a direct goal 
of Reading Recover v, i have 
noticed improvement of 

student behavior. 1.0 36.4 (8) 31.8 (7) 22.7 (5) 9.1 (2) 0.0 (0) (22) 

14. Although aot a direct goal 
of Reading Recovery, I have 
noticed impicveraent of 

student attendance. .9 36.4 ttt) 27.3 (6) 27.3 (6) 9.1 (2) 0.0 (0) (22) 
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for funding of CLEAR-RR (item 17). The mean ratings for these items wetc 
1,8, 1.8, and 1.7, respectively. The other two itecs in this section 
concernad the noticeable improvement of student attendance (item 14) and 
student behavior (item 15). These items had mean ratings of .9 and 1.0, 
respc vely. Items 14 and 15 were the only Items in this section that 
received any ratings of disagreement. 

Items 18-20 wert> included in the Principal Survey to collect information 
needed by the Readiiig Recovery teacher leaders for a specific report. The 
responses for these Items are discussed briefly here but they are appended to 
this reporl with the comments received for itrm 21 (see Appendix H)o For 
item 18, a majority of the 22 principals reported no concerns about 
implementation or left the item blank. Some of the other responses included 
the desire- ':o continue the program, to expand the program, and to place 
children who may qualify for developmentally handicapped (DH) programs on a 
waiting list so that other children might be served first. For items 19 and 
20, a majority of the principals reported that teachers and parents had 
positive comments about the CLEAR-RR Program. Comments for item 21 included 
••very pleased," "proven program that works," and "This progrs^i provides the 
best, ost direct and eff^-ctive ear'.y intervention instruction I have sren!" 

Because the CLEAR-RR Staff Survey and Principal Survey contained 17 items 
in common, it was possible to compare the survey results. The only 
difference between the scale items, (in the first two sections) of the 
surveys was that the CLEAR-RR Staff Survey included an item about teacher 
leaders (item 3) but the Principal Survey did not. Excluding this one item, 
comparisons of the program effectiveness items indicated chat, in all 12 
areas, both groups generally viewed the program as effective rather than 
ineffective. The parent involvement and pupil selection items received the 
lowest mean ratings from both groups. 

The biggest differences between the program effectiveness ratings for th' 
two groups were for the items about coordination with the regular school 
program, pupil selection, and parent involvement. For all of these items, 
the principals' mean ratings were .8 to .9 of a point higher than the 
CLEAR-RR teachers' mean ratings. 

For the agree-disagree items, all of the mean ratings for CLEAR-RR 
teachers and principals were positive, an indication that both groups 
generally agreed with the five statements that were supportive of the 
program. A comparison of Tables 15 and 17 shoved that the rank orders of 
these items tor the two groups were exactly the same. 

Classroom Teacher Survey 

The Classroom Teacher Survey was distributed to teachers of specified 
homerooms. Each instrument sent to a classroom teacher contained the name(s) 
of one or more pupils in the homeroom who were in the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR 
u -dtment group and who were still enrolled in the Coiumbus Public Schools at 
the time of the mailing. Of the 208 pupils in the 1986-87 treatment group, 
191 vere still enrolled. Of these, 173 were in the 1986-87 evaluation 
sample. 
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The return rate for the survey was 71,8% (94 ucable surveys returned out 
of 131 mailed). The ^ responses to the Classroom Teacher Survey coatained 
the names and stu'ient numbers of 137 (71. 7Z) of the 191 pupils for whom 
ratings were sought. Of the 137 pupils, 30 pupils were excluded from the 
analysis due to one or more of the following reasons: the pupil was no 
longer in the homeroom, the pupil was in special education, the teacher felt 
the pupil had not been in the homeroom long enough for him or her to provide 
ratings, the pupil's grade level was missing from the survey. Thirteen more 
pupils were excluded from the analysis because they were not in the 
evaluation sample. The final analysis was conducted for the remaining 94 
pupils. This number was 49. 7X of the 189 pupils who were in the 1986-87 
evaluation sample. 

Classroom Teacher Survey responses are summarized in Tables 18-23. Of 
ttie 94 pupils in the 1986' S7 CLEAR-RR evaluation sample who were included in 
the final analysis, 21.32 (20 pupils) were retained in grade 1 and 78.7% (74 
Dupiis) were in grade 2 In 1987-88. Almost two-thirds of the group, 64.9% 
(61 pupils), were discontinued in 1986-87 and one-third, 35. IZ (33 pupils), 
were not discontinued. The 64.9% discontinued was within .7% of the 
percentage (65.6%) discontinued in the entire 1986-87 evaluation sample. 

All 61 of the pupils who were discontinued were in grade 2. Of the 33 
pupils who were not discontinued, 60.6% (20 pupils) were in grade 1 and 39.4% 
(13 pupils) vei<? in grade 2. Viev ^d within grade level, in grade 1, none of 
the pupils were discontinued; in grade 2, 82.4% of the pupils were 
discontinued and 17.6% were not discontinued. 

Table 18 includes a distribution of pupil ratings for items 3-13, rank 
ordered by the item means from very successful (+2) to very unsuccessful 
(-2), and reported by grade level. The ratings for pupils who were retained 
in gtfide 1 and pupils who progressed to grade 2 were analyzed separately to 
take into account the different teacher expectations for pupil performance 
for these two groups. 

Table 19 includes a distribution of grade 2 pupil latlngs for items 3-13, 
by 1986-87 pucU category. That is, ratings for pupils who were discontinued 
during 1986-87 are reported separately from ratings for pupils who were not 
discontinued but received 60 or more lessons. Items in Table 19, like Table 
18, are rank ordered by the item means. A positive mean rating indicates 
successful performance and a negative mean rating indicates unsuccessful 
performance. In addition to item means, the percentages of positive ratings 
( very succes. f ul and successful ) and negative ratings ( very unsuccessful and 
unsuccessful ) were considered. 

Four items about reading were of particular interest: reads and 
understands basal reading stories (item 3), reads and understands 
supplemental reading materials used for iastr^ction (item 4), makes progress 
in reading group (Item 11) and usually knows how to figure out new words 
(item 12). 

Results for Items 3-13 in Grades 1 and 2 (see Table 18). Overall, on 
items 3-13, grade 1 pupils received four "successful" (positive) mean 
ratings, four "unsuccessful" (negative) mean ratings, and three ratings in 
between. Grade 2 pupils received seven successful mean ratings, one 
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Table 18 



Classroom Teacher Survey Ratings for Items 3-13 
for 1987-88 Pupils Who Were in the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
Rank Ordered by Item Mean by 1987-88 Grade Level 



Grade 1 



Very 
Successful 
+2 



RcbpC'^^se Category 



Item 



Mean 



% 



(N) 



Successful 
•fl 

% (N) 



In 

Between 
0 

S (N) 



Unsuccessful 
-1 

% (N) 



Very 
Unsuccessful 
-2 



% 



(N) 



Total 
(N) 



13. 


Attends class regularly 


.9 


40.0 


(8) 


35.0 


(7) 


5.0 


(1) 


15.0 


(3) 


5.0 


(1) 


(20) 


6. 


Understands assignments 


.4 


5.0 


(1) 


40.0 


(8) 


40.0 


(8) 


15.0 


(3 ) 


0 0 


\ u ; 




7. 


Works independently 


.2 


5.0 


(1) 


45.0 


(9) 


25.0 


(5) 


15.0 


(3) 


10.0 


(2) 


(20) 


Jl. 


Makes progress in read- 
ing group 


.1 


0.0 


(0) 


50.0 


(10) 


20.0 


(4) 


20. 0 


(4) 


10. 0 


(2) 




8. 


Finishes seatwork 


.0 


5.0 


(1) 


45.0 


(9) 


25.0 


(5) 


0. 0 




25.0 






?. 


Reads library hooks 


.0 


10.0 


(2) 


35.0 


(7) 


20.0 


(4) 


20.0 


(4) 


15.0 


(3) 


(20) 


4. 


Reads ar-d understands 
supplecoiital reading 
materials used for in- 
struction 


.0 


5.0 


(1) 


30.0 


(6) 


35.0 


(7) 


15.0 


(3) 


15.0 


(3) 


(20) 


3. 


Reads and understands 
basal reading stories 


-.2 


0.0 


(0) 


35.0 


(7) 


30.0 


(6) 


20.0 


(4) 


15.0 


1 

(3) 


(20) 


9. 


Practices self control 


-.2 


10.0 


(2) 


30.0 


(6) 


15.0 


(3) 


25.0 


(5) 


20.0 


(4) 


(20) 


10. 


Writes own stories 


-.2 


0.0 


(0) 


40.0 


(8) 


20.0 


(4) 


20.0 


(4) 


20.0 


(4) 


(20) 


12 


Usually knows how to 
figure out new words 


-.6 


0.0 


(0) 


15.0 


(3) 


35.0 


(7) 


25.0 


(5) 


25.0 


(5) 


(20) 



5V 



(table continues) o 
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Table 18 (continued) 



Classroom Teacher Survey Ratings for Items 3-13 
for 1987-88 Pupils Who Were In the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
Rank Ordered by Item Mean by 1987-88 Grade Level 



Grade 2 



Item 



Mean 



Very 
Successful 
•f2 

X (N) 



Response Category 



Successful 
+ 1 



In 
Between 
0 



7. 



(N) 



(N) 



Unsuccessful 
-1 

2 (N) 



Very 
Unsuccessful 
-2 



7. 



(N) 



Total 
(N) 



13. 


Attends class regularly 


l.A 


56.2 


(Al) 


31.5 




6.8 


(5) 


A.l 


(3) 


l.A 


(1) 


(73) 


11 • 


Makes progress in read- 
ing group 


.5 


9.5 


(7) 


.1.1 


(39) 


20.3 


(15) 


10.8 


(8) 


6.8 


(5) 


(7A) 


t 


Reads library books 


. 5 


12.2 


(9) 




(31) 


32. A 


(2A) 


8.1 




5. A 


(A) 


(74) 


•J 


Reads and understands 
basal reading stories 


.5 


12.2 


(9) 


A5.9 


(3M 


23.0 


(17) 


U.9 


(11) 


4.1 


(3) 


(74) 


6. 


Understands asslgniaents 


.2 


9.3 


(7) 


39.2 


(29) 


2A.3 


(18) 


20.3 


(15) 


6.8 


(5) 


(74) 


A. 


Reads and understands 
8 uddI eoen t al rPAHina 
materials used for in- 
struction 


.2 


9. 5 


(7) 


36.5 


(27) 


29.7 


(22) 


1A.9 


(11) 


9.5 


^7) 


(74) 


12. 


Usually knows how to 
figure out new wordj, 


.1 


9.5 


(7) 


31.1 


(23) 


31.1 


(23) 


13.5 


(10) 


1A.9 


(11) 


(/A) 


7. 


Works independently 


.0 


9.5 


(7) 


32. A 


(24) 


21.6 


(16) 


20.3 


(15) 


16.2 


(12) 


(74) 


9. 


Practices self control 


.0 


16.2 


(12) 


27.0 


(20) 


20.3 


(15) 


12.2 


(9) 


m. 3 


(18) 


(74) 


8. 


Finishes seatwork 


.0 


13.5 


(10) 


25.7 


(19) 


20.3 


(15) 


2A.3 


(18) 


16.2 


(12) 


(74) 


10. 


Writes own stories 


-. 1 


A. 1 


(3) 


31.1 


(23) 


28. A 


(21) 


^0. 3 


(15) 


16.2 


(12) 


(74) 
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Table 19 



Classroom Teacher Survey Ratings for Items 3-13 
for 1987-88 Second Grade Pupils Who Were In the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 

Rank Ordered by Item Mean by Pupil Category 
1987-88 



Discontinued Pupils 
Item 



Very 
Successful 
+2 



Response Category 



Successful 
+ 1 



In 

Be Cween 
0 



Unsuccessful 
~1 



Mean 



% 



(N) 



% 



(N) 



(N) 



Very 
Unsuccessful 

X (N) 



Total 
(N) 



1 1 
X J* 


Attends class regularly 


i.A 


56. 7 


(34) 


35.0 


(21) 


5.0 


(3) 


1.7 


(1) 


1.7 


(1) 


(60) 


Dm 


Reads library books 


.6 


14. 8 


(9) 


44. 3 


(27) 


32.8 


(20) 


4.9 


(3) 


3.3 


(2) 


(61) 


I 1 

II • 


Makes progress In read- 
ing group 


.6 


11.5 


(7) 


57.4 


(35) 


18.0 


(11) 


8.2 


(5) 


4.9 


(3) 


(61) 


3. 


Reads and understands 
basal reading stories 


.6 


14.8 


(9) 


49.2 


(30) 


21.3 


(13) 


13.1 


(8) 


1.6 


(1) 


(61) 


A. 


Reads and understands 
supplemental leading 
materials used for in- 
struction 


.4 


11.5 


(7) 


41.0 


(25) 


29.5 


(18) 


11.5 


(7) 


6.6 


(4) 


(61) 


6. 


Understands assignments 


.4 


11.5 


(7) 


42.6 


(26) 


23.0 


(14) 


13.0 


(11) 


4.9 


(3) 


(61) 


9. 


Practices self control 


.2 


19.7 


(12) 


31. 1 


(19) 


19.7 


(12) 


9.8 


(6) 


19.7 


(12) 


(61) 


7. 


Works Independently 


.2 


11.5 


(7) 


36.1 


(22) 


23.0 


(14) 


18.0 


(11) 


11.5 


(7) 


(61) 


12. 


Usually knows how to 
figure out new words 


.2 


9.8 


(6) 


36. 1 


(22) 


31. 1 


(19) 


'^.2 


(5) 


14.8 


(9) 


(61) 


8. 


Finishes seatwork 


.1 


16.4 


(10) 


26.2 


(16) 


21.3 


(13) 


21.3 


(13) 


14.8 


(9) 


(61) 


10. 


Writes own stories 


.0 


4.9 


(3) 


32.8 


(20) 


32.8 


(20) 


21.3 


(13) 


8.2 


(5) 


(61) 

f 
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Table 19 (continued) 



Classroom Teacher Survey Ratings for Items 3-13 
for 1987-88 Second Grade Pupils Who Were in the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 

Rank Ordered by Item Mean by Pupil Category 
1987-88 



Not Discontinued Pupils 
Item 



Mean 



Very 
Successful 
•f2 

% (N) 



Response Category 



Successful 
•fl 

% (N) 



In 

Between 
0 



(N) 



Unsuccessful 
-1 

% (N) 



Very 
Unsuccessful 
-2 

% (N) 



63 
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Total 
(N) 



13. 


Attends class regularly 




53.8 


(7) 


15.4 


(2) 


15.4 


(2) 


15.4 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


(13) 


5. 


Reads library books 


-.2 


0.0 


(0) 


30.8 


(4^ 


30.8 


(4) 


23. 1 


(3) 


15.4 


(2) 


(13) 


3. 


K P 13 A nH 1 1 o r o ^ 9 nH o 
<\CCiUO allU LillUcL oLctllUo 

basal reading stories 


-.2 


0.0 


(0) 


30.8 


(4) 


30.8 


(4) 


23. 1 


(3) 


15.4 


(2) 


(13) 


11. 


He' ^8 progress in read- 
i-ng group 


Z 


0. 0 


(0) 


30. 8 


(4) 


30.8 


(4) 


23. 1 


(3) 


15.4 


(2) 


f .3) 


u . 


Understands assignments 


4 


0. 0 


(0) 


23. 1 


(3) 


30.8 


(4) 


30.8 


(4) 


15.4 


(2) 


(13) 


12. 


Usually knows how to 
figure out new words 


-.5 


7. 7 


(1) 


7. 7 


(1) 


30.8 


(4) 


38.5 


(5) 


15.4 


(2) 


(13) 


4. 


Reads and understands 
supplemental reading 
materials used for in- 
struction 


-•6 


0.0 


(0) 


15.4 


(2) 


30.8 


(4) 


30.8 


(4) 


23. 1 


(3) 


(13) 


8. 


Finishes seatwork 


-.6 


0.0 


(0) 


23.1 


(3) 


15.4 


(2) 


38.5 


(5) 


23. 1 


(3) 


(13) 


7, 


Works independently 


-.9 


0.0 


(0) 


15.4 


(2) 


15.4 


(2) 


30.8 


(4) 


38.5 


(5) 


(13) 


10. 


Writes own stories 


-1.0 


0.0 


(0) 


23. 1 


(3) 


7.7 


(I) 


15.4 


(2) 


53.8 


(7) 


(13) 


9. 


Practices self control 


-1.1 


0.0 


(0) 


7. 7 


(1) 


23. 1 


(3) 


23. 1 


(3) 


46.2 


(6) 


(13) 
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unsuccessful mean rating, and three mean ratings in between. For grade 1, 
the item about reading group progress had the highest mean rating (.1) of the 
four reading items (items 3, 4, 11, and 12), 50. OX of these ratings were 
successful (posiwive), and 30. OZ were unsuccessful (negative). How to figure 
out new words had the lowest mean rating (-.6) of the four reading items, 
15. OZ of these iitings were successful (positive), and 50.0Z were 
unsuccessful (negative). For grade 2, the items about reading group progress 
and understanding basal stories each had the highest mean rating (.5) of the 
four reading items, 58. IZ to 62. 2Z of these ratings were successful 
(positive), and 17. 6Z to 19. OZ of the ratings were unsuccessful (negative). 
How to figure out new words had the lowest mean rating (.1) of the four 
reading items, 40. 6Z of the ratings were successful (positive), and 28. 4Z 
were unsuccessful (negative). For items 3-13, pupils In both grades 1 and 2 
received their highest mean rating for class attendance (item 13). Grade 1 
pupils received their lowest mean rating (-.6) for how to figure out new 
words. Grade 2 pupils received their lowest mean rating (-.1) for writes own 
stories • 

Results for Items 3-13 by Pupil Category Within Grade 2 (see Tab^ '). 
Overall, on items 3-13, discontinued pupils received 10 "successful** 
(positive) mean ratings and one mean rating in between **successf ul" and 
"unsuccessful". By contrast, not discontinued pupils received only one 
successful mean rating and 10 unsuccessful mean ratings. For discontinued 
pupils and not discontinued pupils, the items about reading group progress 
and understanding basal stories each had the highest mean rating of the four 
reading items (items 3, 4, 11, and 12). For discontinued pupils, the mean 
rating for each of these items was .6, 64. OZ to 68. 9Z of these ratings were 
successful (positive^ and 13. IZ to 14. 7Z of the ratings were unsuccessful 
(negative). For not discontinued pupils, the mean rating for each of these 
items wau -.2, 30. 8Z of the ratings were successful (positive), and 38. 5Z 
were unsuccessful (negative). For discontinued pupils, how to figure out new 
words hfd the lowest mean rating (.2) of the four reading items, 47. 9Z of the 
ratings were succesrful (positive), and 23. OZ were unsuccessful (negative). 
For not discontinued pupils, the item about supplemental materials had the 
lowest mean rating (-.6) of the reading items, 15. 4Z of the ratings were 
successful (positive), and 53-9Z were unsuccessful (negative). For items 
3-13, discontinued and not discontinued pupils received their highest mean 
rating for class attendance. Discontinued pupils received their lowest mean 
rating (.0) for writes own stories. Not discontinued pupils received their 
lo^-est mean rating (-1.1) for self-control. 

Tables 20 and 21 show distributions of pupil ratings for the three items 
about the achievement of passing scores on basal tests (items 14-10) and the 
retention item (item 19). The ratings are reported by grade level in Table 
20 and by pupil category for grade 2 pupils in Table 21. Of particular 
interest, for comprehension, 45.0% (9) of the grade 1 pupils and 64. 3Z (45) 
of the grade 2 pupil's achieved passinj? scores. Within grade 2, 71. 9Z (41) 
of the discontinued pupils and 30. 8Z (4) of the not discontinued pupils 
achieved passing scores in comprehension. 

Based on item 17, (reading group status) the breakdown for pupils in the 
reading groups was as follows: for grade 1, 5.6Z (1 pupil) in the high 
group, 66. 7Z (12 pupils) in the middle group, and 27. 8Z (5 pupils) in the low 
group; for grade 2, 5.4Z (4 pupils) in the high group, 39.2% (29 pupils) in 
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the middle group, and 55. 4X (41 pupils) in the low group. By pupil category 
within grade 2, the percentages of discontinued pupils in the high and middle 
groups were higher than the percentages of not discontinued pupils in these 
groups. For discontinued pupils the percentages were: 6.6% (4 pupils) in 
the high group, 44. 3X (27 pupils) in the middle group, and 49. 2X (30 pupils) 
in the low group. For not discontinued pupils the percentages were: no 
pupils in the high group, 15. 4X (2 pupils) in the middle group, and 84. 6X (11 
pupils) in the low group. 

Table 22 shows a distribution of letter grades earned in reading in the 
last grading period (item 18). No pupils retained in grade 1 earned an A, 
but 2.9% of the pupils in grade 2 earned an The percentages of pupils wTio 
earned an E were 5.3% for grade 1, and 13.0% for grade 2. Within grade 2, 
all 11 of the ^ and _B grades were earned by discontinued pupils. The 
percentage of grade 2 pupils who earned a grade of C or above was greater for 
discontinued pupils than for not discontinued pupils — 71.5% compared to 
15.4%. 



For item 19, classroom teachers reported that none of the pupils in grade 
1 (i.e., those retained in 1987-88) would be retain-sd in 1988-89, however, 
this occurrence may be explained by the district practice of not retaining 
pupils more than once in the primary grades. The teachers also reported that 
15.7% (11) of the 70 pupils in grade 2 would be retained. Within grade 2, 
12.3% (7) of the 57 discontinued pupils would be retained, compared to 30.8% 
(4) of the 13 not discontinued pupils. For item 20, 65. 7% (44) of the 
classroom teachers responded yes , the CLEAR-RR Program was serving his or her 
school in 1987-88, and 34.3% (23) responded no. 

Table 23 shows a distribution of responses to items 21 and 22, the two 
items about the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program, rank ordered by the item 
means from strongly agree to strongly disagree . Item 21 is about the value 
of the program. Item 22 concerns support for funding of the program. For 
both items the mean ratings indicated agreement rather than disagreement with 
the two statements that were supportive of the program. Nevertheless, 
caution is advised when interpreting the ratings for items 21 and 22. Based 
on comments received from respondents, it seems that some classroom teachers 
may have confused the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program with the 
CLEAR-Elementary Progran, the CLEAR-Elementary-CAI Program, or the entire 
CLEAR Component of Chapter 1 programs. Thus, classroom teachers may have 
been more or less supportive of the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program than the 
ratings indicated. 

Item 23 asked about grade levels taught by respondents. The distribution 
of grade levels taught was as follows: 27.9% (12) taught grade 1, 2.3% (1) 
taught grades 1-2 split, 58.1% (25) taught grade 2, 7.0% (3) taught grades 
2"-3 split, and 4.7% (2) taught another arrangement. 
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Comments received for item 24 are included in Appendix I. The comments 
included the topics of: (a) the need for serving pupils in reading in grade 
2 as well as in grade 1, (b) pupil selection issues, particularly those 
related to pupils in Special Education and English as a Second Language 
(ESL), and (c) the apparent confusion of respondents with regard to the 
various programs that comprised the CLEAR Component. Reading assistance for 
pupils in grade 2 was advocated for reasons such as continuity, follow-up, 
and remediation. The selection of Special Education pupils was questioned. 
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Table 20 

Classroom Teacher Survey Ratings for Items 14, 15, 16, and 19 
for 1987-88 Pupils Who Were in the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 

by 1987-88 Grade Level 



Grade 



Item 



Achieves suggested passing 
score on basal tes ts tn 
the are& of: 



Grade 1 



Grade 2 



Yes 



No 



(N) 



(N) 



Total 
(N) 



Yes 



No 



(N) 



(N) 



Note , Responses of not sure were excluded from the analysis. 



Total 
(N) 



u. 


Comprehension 


45.0 


(9) 


55.0 


(11) 


(20) 


64. 3 


(45) 


35.7 


(25) 


(70) 


15. 


Vocabulary 


85.0 


(17) 


15.0 


(3) 


(20) 


81.2 


(56) 


18.8 


(13) 


(69) 


16. 


Decod ing 


26.3 


(5) 


73.7 


(14) 


(19) 


42.0 


(29) 


58.0 


(40) 


(69) 


19. 


Will be retained at 
the end of this 
school year 


0.0 


(0) 


100.0 


(20) 


(20) 


15.7 


(11) 


84.3 


(59) 


(70) 
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Table 21 

Classroom Teacher Survey r.atings for items 14, 15, 16, and n 
for 1987-88 Second Grade Pupils Who Were in the 1986 87 CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 

by Pupil Category 
1987-88 



Grade 2 Pupil Category 



Discontinued Not Discontinued 





Yes 




No 




Total 


Yes 




No 




Total 


Item 


Z 


(N) 




(N) 


•(N) 


% 


(N) 




(N) 


(N) 


Achieves suggested passing 
score on basal tests In 
the area of: 






















14. Comprehensxon 


7) .9 


(41) 


28. 1 


(16; 


(57) 


30.8 


('.: 


69.2 


(9) 


(13) 


15. Vocabulary 


83.9 




16.1 


(9) 


(56) 


69.2 


(9) 


30.8 


(4) 


(13) 


16. Decoding 


47.4 


(27) 


52.6 


(30) 


(57) 


16.7 


(2) 


83.3 


(10) 


(12^ 


19. Will be retained at 
the end of this 
school year 


12.3 


(7) 


87.7 


(50) 


(57) 


30.8 


(4) 


69.2 


(9) 


(13) 



Noce. Responses of not 5ure were excluded from the analysis. 
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Table 22 



ClasBroom Teacher Survey Ratings for Iteni 18 for 1987-88 Pupils 
Who Were in the 1986-87 CLFAR-RR Evaluation Sample 

1987-88 



item 



Grade Level 



Grade 1 



Grade 2 



(N) 



Discontinued 



Not 

Discontinuad 



(N) 



% 



(N) 



18. Earned the foDowirg 

letter grade in reading 
In the last grading 
period (Circle NA=Not 
Applicable if pupil was 
not enrolled) 



Total 



% 



(N) 



A 


0.0 


(0) 


3.6 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


2.9 


(2) 


B 


21.1 


(^) 


16.1 


(9) 


0.0 


(0) 


13.0 


(9) 


C 


42. 1 


(8) 


51.8 


(29) 


15.4 


(2) 


44.9 


(31) 


D 


31,6 


(6) 


19.6 


(11) 


53.8 


(7) 


26.1 


(18) 


E 


5.3 


(1) 


8.9 


(5) 


30.8 


(A) 


13.0 


(9) 


otal 


100.0 


( ) 


100.0 


(56) 


101.0 


(13) 


100.0 


(69) 



Note. Responses of Not Applicable were excluded from the analysis. 
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Table 23 



Classroom Treacher Survey Responses for Items 21-22 
from Teachers in Schools Served by CLEAR-Readlng Recovery 

1987-88 



Strongly 
Agree 
+2 



Response Category 



Agree 
+ 1 



Item 



Mean 



(N) 



(N) 



Undecided 

0 

>«; (N) 



Di sagree 
-1 



Strongly 
Disagree 
-2 



% 



(N) 



% 



(N) 



Total 
(N) 



21. The CLEAR-Readlng 
Recovery Program Is 
of value to pupils in 

ray school. 1.4 

22. Compared to other ways 
that money could be 
spent for compensatory 
reading programs in my 
school, I support the 
funding of the CLEAR- 

Reading Recovery Program. 1.3 



58.5 (24) 24.4 (10) 



14.6 



(6) 



2.4 



(1) 



0.0 



(0) 



(41) 



51.2 (21) 



31.7 (13) 



12.2 



(5) 



4.9 



(2) 



0.0 



(0) 



(41) 



Responses of Don't Know were excluded from the analysis. Some respondents may h.? ve confused the CLEAR-Readlng 
Recovery Program with other progiam(s) in the Compensatory Language Experi?nces and Reading (CLEAR) Component. 
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Question 6 What were the attitudes towaid Reading Recovery of parents of 
pupils participating in the program? 

Analysis 6.1 Frequency counts^ percents, ard content analysis of the 
survey of parents of pupils in CLEAR-RR during 1987-88 
(Parent Survey) • 

The CLEAR-RR Parent Survey was mailed in May 1988 to the parents of 
pupils who were enrolled in the program prior to March 15, 1988 and who were 
enrolled in the school district at the time of the mailing. Included in the 
mailing were parents of pupils who nad been discontinued, pupils who had been 
served but left the program before they were discontinued, and pupils who 
were still enrolled in the program. The purposes of the CLEAR-RR Parent 
Survey were to obtain the parents' perceptions of their children's reading 
and writing skills and also of the CLEAR-RR Program specifically, to find out 
the number o^ contacts that parents had with the program, and to coMect 
parent comments about the program in general (see Appendix F). The return 
rate for the survey was 25.6%, (81 usable surveys returned out o? 312 
mailed). Because of the lo\^ return rate, respondents may not be 
representative of the entire group of program parents. 

Tables 24-26 contain data irom the CLEAR-RR Parent Survey. Parents were 
asked to respond to items 1-8 and 10-16 by circling yes , no, or not sure . 
For the analysis, yes responses were given a value of 2, and no responses 
were en a value of 1. Not sure responses were excluded. Thus, the number 
(N) of parents responding to each item can vary. 

As indicated in Table 24, the mean ratings for items 1-8 ranged from 2.0 
to 1.6. Included in this section were three items about the child's reading 
(items 1, 3, and 5) and three similar items about the child's writing (items 
2, 4, and 6). For each pair of read ing -writing items, the item about reading 
received a higher mean rating than the item about writing. That is, a 
greater percentage of ^ areats were concerned that their children would have 
trouble learning to read than were concerned that they would have trouble 
learning to write, a greater percentage were satisfied vith their children's 
reading progress than were satisfied with their writing ability, and a 
greater percentage often helped their children to read at home than helped 
them to write. For item 8, 87.5% (56 parents) answered "My child feels 

successful in school this year," and 12. 5X (8 parents) answered no. The 
number of parents who responded not sure to items 1-8 ranged from 1 (item 5) 
to 20 parents (iteaa 4). 

Further analyses of the response patterns for certain corabinat'^ ons of 
reading-writing items (items 1-6) showed that a majority (37) of the 54 
parents who reb'^^onded to items 1 and 2 were concerned that their children 
would have trouble learning to read and write, 12 parents were not concerned 
about either one, and only 5 parents were concerned about one subject but not 
the other. About half (38) of the 75 parents who responded items 5 and 6 
often help their children to both read and write, but 24 parents often help 
their children to read onl . 

Item 9 stated, "Before getting this survey, I knew that my child was in 
the Reading Recovery Program." Of the 75 parents who responded to this item, 
92.0Z (69 parents) answered yes and 8 0% (6 parents) answered no. Not sure 

O 
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Table 24 



Parent Survey Responses for Items 1-8 
1987-88 



Item 



Mean 



1.9 



At the beginning of the 
year I was concerned that 
my child would have trouble 
learning to read. 1.8 



2. At the beginning of the 
year I was concerned that 
my child would have trouble 
learning to write his or 
her own stories. 

3. I am satisfied with my 
child's reading progress 
in first grade. 

4. I am satisfied with my 
child's ability to write 
his or her own stories in 
first grade. 

5. I often help my child to 
read books at home. 

^* ^ often help my child to 
write his or her own 
stories at home. 

7. When my child sees a new 
H?ord J he/she usually 
knows how to figure it out. 

8. My child feels successful 
in school this year. 



2.0 



.7 



1.9 



Response Category 



No 



(N) 



(N) 



1 .7 69.6 (48) 



91.2 (62) 



53.1 (49) 

96.2 (76) 



50.8 (46) 
87.5 (56) 



30.4 (21) 



3.8 (6) 



'.6.9 (10, 
3.8 (3) 



1.6 60. 3 (44) 39.7 (29) 



29.2 (19) 
12.5 (8) 



Total 
(N) 



77.5 (55) 22. 5 (16) (71) 



(68) 



(59) 
(79) 

(73) 

(65) 
(64) 



Note . Responses of not sure were excluded from the analysis. 
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was not a response option for item 9. Because specific knowledge of the 
CLEAR-RR Program was required to answer Items 10-19, parents who responded no 
to item 9 were insttucLed to skip these items. Any responses to items 10-19 
that were given by those who answered no to item 9 were excluded from the 
analysis. 

Table 25 includes items 10-16. The mean ratings for these items ranged 
from 2.0 to 1.9. That is, most parents answered ^es to items 10-16, 
indicating that they were glad their children were in the program, they felt 
welcome to visit, the program helped their children, their children enjoyed 
the program, and so forth. The percentages of respond.^nts who answered yes 
to items 10-16 ranged from 98.5% to 90.9%. 

Included in this section was one pair of reading-writing items. As with 
the previous pairs of similar items, the reading item (item 12) received a 
higher mean rating than the writing item (item 13). The percentage of 
parents who indicated that the CLEAR-RR teacher had helped their child to 
improve in reading was 98.5%, compared to 90.9% for the v^riting item. Also 
included in this section was the statement, "The Reading Recovery teacher has 
let me know how to help my ch.nd at home" (item 14). For this item, 90.9% 
(60 parents) responded The number of parents who responded not sure to 

items 10-16 ranged from 1 (item 10) to 14 parents (item 13). As in the 
previous section of the survey, the item that received the most not sure 
responses concerned writing. 

Table 26 contains a summary of information from items 17-19, items that 
focus on the number of parent contacts with the CLEAR-RR Program. Responses 
indicated that on the average, the CLEAR-RR teachers contacted parents during 
the 19^7-88 school year more frequently (2.3 times) than the parents 
contacted the CLEAR-RR teachers (1.3 times). The mean number of contacts 
regardless of the initiating party utem 17 plus item 18) was 3.5. The most 
contacts of each type were: 12 teacher-initiated, 6 parent-initiated, and 17 
total contacts. The percentages of parents who reported one or more contacts 
were 85.2%, 63.3%, and 9C.3%, respectively. Thus, the percentages ^f parents 
who reoorted no contacts were 14.8%, 36-7%, and 9.7%, respective The 
percentage of parents who indicated that they had visited the CLEAR-RR 
teacher was 72.1%. It should be noted that 5 responses to itea. 17, 4 
responses to item 18, and 2 responses to item 19 were excluded from this 
analysis because the parents did not give specific numbers of contacts. 
These responses included "almost daily," "every week," 'numerous," "more than 
one," and "when I pick up my child." Thus, the actual parent contact with 
the prograu may have been underreported. 

Item 20 was included in the survey to collect information that the 
teacher leaders needed for a report. This item asked parents to rate the 
CIEAR-RR program on a 5-point scale from very ineffective (-2) to very 
effective (+2). Responses of not sure were excluded from the analysis. The 
mean response to item 20 was 1.3, in:^icAling positive perceptions of the 
program's effectiveness. The ratings for the 74 parents who responded on tlie 
5-point scale gave tne £,.llowing ratings: 73.0% (54) very effective , 81% (6) 
effective , 6.8% (5) in betw een, 1.4% (1) effective , and 10.8% (8) ver^ 
ineffective . Six parerts weie not sure. 
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Table 25 

Parent Survey Responses for Items 10-16 
1987-88 



Item 



Mean 



Response Category 



Yes 
2 



(N) 



No 
1 



Total 

(N) (N) 



10. The Reading Recovery 
teacher has explained to 
ne why my child is in the 
program* 

11. I am glad my child has been 
in the Reading Recovery 
program* 

12. The Reading Recovery 
teacher has helped my child 
to improve in reading. 

13* The Reading Recovery 

teacher has helped my child 
to improve in writing his 
or her own stories* 

14* The Reading Recovery 

teacher has let me know 
how to help my child at 

home , 

i5. My child has said that be 

or she has enjoyed being in 
the Reading Recovery 
program* 

16* I feel welcome to visit my 
child's Reading Recovery 
teacher* 



1.9 94*1 (64) 5*9 (4) (68) 



2*0 98*5 (66. 1*5 (1) (67) 



2.0 98*5 (65) 1*5 (1) (66) 



1*9 90-9 (50) 9*1 (5) (55) 



1.9 90*9 (60) 9*1 (C) (' ) 



2.0 96*9 (63) 3*1 (2) (65) 



2.0 98.4 (62) 1*6 (1) (63) 



Note * Responses from parents who answered no to item 9 and respones of not 
sure were excluded from the analysis* 
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Table 26 

Parent Survey Responses for Items 17-19 
Concerning Program Contacts and Vlslcs 
1987-88 



Number of Times 



^The maximum responses given were: 12 contacts (item 17). 6 contacts (item 18), 17 contacts (Items 17 + 18) 
and 8 visits (item 19) . * 











0 




1 


2-3 




4- 


-5 


6+a 


Total 




Item 


Mean 




(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


Z 


(N) 


% (N) 


(N) 




The number of times 
during this school 
year that: 
























17. 


The Reading Recc/ery 
teacher has contacted 
me Is : 


2.3 


14.8 


(9) 


21.3 


(13) 


47.5 


(29) 


li.5 


(7) 


A. 9 (3) 


(61) 


18. 


I have contacted tlie 
Reading Recovery 
teacher is: 


1.3 


36.7 


(22) 


31.7 


(19) 


25.0 


.15) 


5.0 


(3) 


1.7 (1) 


(60) 




(The total number of 
contacts for Items 17-fl8:) 


3.5 


9.7 


(6) 


12.9 


(8) 


32.3 


(20) 


27.4 


(17) 


17.7 (11) 


(62) 


19. 


I have visited my child's 
Reading Recovery teacher 
Is: 


1.5 


27.9 


(17) 


24.6 


(15) 


37.7 


(23) 


8.2 


(5) 


1.6 (1) 


(61) 
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Comments received for item 21 are included in Appendix J. Because of the 
low return rate, respondents may not be representative of the entire group of 
Program Parents, Two aajor themes were; (a) chat parents were very pleased 
with the program and thought it really helped their childr?>n and (b) they 
suggested that the program be expanded to other grade levels. Two sample 
comments were, "I am very happy with this program. At the start of the year 
my son didn't know the ABC now he is reading. It has been a gieat help" and 
"I think the program is terrific (sic) it has nelped my little girl read. 
She comes home ai^d reads to me her stories!" 
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Question 7 What were the costs of CLEAR-RR compared other compensatory 
programs? 

Analysis 7.1 Cost per pupil of each program. 

Analysis 7.2 NCE gain in reading for each program. 

Analysis 7.3 Cost of gain of 1.0 NCE point for each program. 

Due to the fact that almost all CLEAR-RR pupils were also served by the 
Instructional Aide Program, it was not possible to carry out Analyses 7.2 and 
7.3 as planned (see the narrative for Question 4 regarding pupil 
participation in more than one program). 

It was pc'^'^-ible to make the cost comparisons shown in Table 27. In an 
attempt to get comparable subgroups, non-pjblic pupils were drepp^J from the 
analyses. This resulted in only 38 first-grade pupils in the Regular CLEAR 
subgroup. A review of the program service for these 38 pupils revealed that 
this was an atypical group. The percentage of pupils who were served and 
were Mcluded in the evaluation sample was considerably lower than in 
prev .s years and it was lower than for the entire Regular CLEAR Program 
(grades 1-5) for the 1987-88 school year. In an atteicpc tc provide a more 
comparable subgroup for Regular CLEAR, data for all elementary pupils (grades 
1-5) in the Regular CLEAR Program were included in Table 27. 

'ihe data in Table 27 indicate that in 1987-88 it cost an average of 
$2,864 to serve a pupil in Reading Recovery compared to $1,022 in Regular 
CLEAR (grade 1), $626 in the Instructional Aide Program, and $1,001 in the 
Regular CLEAR Program (grades 1-3). Of the programs listed in Table 27, 
CLEAR-RR had the highest percentage of pupils served who met the criteria for 
the program evaluation sample. These criteria, however, differed among the 
programs, e.g., CLEAR-RR used the number of lessons vhilo Regular CLEAR used 
attendance. 
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Thhle 27 



Program 



Cost Analysis fc: First-Crade Public Sctool PUplls in 
Chapter i OZAR Reading Recovery, Chapter 1 R^ular CLEAR, arri 
the DTPF Pirst-Crade Instrucdona] Aide Progran 
1987-68 



Pt^ogram Gost^ 
Nunber of FIE Per 
Teachers or Aides Ibtal FIE 



P- , is Li Pnogran Pupils per FW 
Served In Sample Served In Sample 



CLEAR-RR 

^eg^ar CLEAR 
(Grade 1) 

Instructional 
Aide 

Regular CLEAR 
(Grades 1-5) 



i.O 



29.0 $1,125,679 $38,817^ 393 253 



$38,81 7C $38,817 38 12 



90.5 $1,114,036^ $12,310 1,780 991 



52,0 $2,018,484 $38,817 2,016 1,072 



13.6 



33.0 



19.7 



38.8 



lUO 



Cost per Pupil 
Served In Sanplt 



.7 $2,864 $4,449 



12.0 $1,022 $3,235 



$626 $1,124 



Percentage of 
?upils Served 
Who Met Eval- 
uation Sample 
Criteria 



:>0.6 $1,001 $1,883 



64.4:; 



31.6% 



55*7% 



Note. Evaluation sample czrltcrla differ red aaxxr^ _tie progranB. 

^ Cost: figures Include only teacher or aide costo (salaries plus trh\ge benefits). 
CLEAR-JIR cost per FIE . based on actual salaries plus fringe benefits ($1,125,679) divided by PIEs (29.0) arri roinded to the 
nearest dollar. IMs figure ($38,8)7) was then set as a constant for the R^^ar CLEAR. Prq^an costs per FIE. Ihe consta;it was 
used to exclude the influence of different salary costs due to different nunbers of years of te^^cher experience. 

^ Figures are based on rhe proportion of pupils served at each grade level. 

^ ODSt for aides is based on rLTxinun salary plus fringe benefits. 
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Question 8 What were the long-term eflects of the CLEAR-RR Program? 



Ana"" ysis 8. 1 



Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86 and 1986-87 
CLEAR-RR evalu^tion samples who in 1987-88 attended a 
school where a compensatory program was available and who 
were served by a compensatory program. 

Analysis 8.2 Number and percent of pupils in the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR 
evaluation sample scoring at or above the mean NCE for 
their classroom on the CTBS Total Reading and Reading 
Comprehension scores in April 1988. 



Analysis 8.3 



Analysis 8.4 



Analysis 8.5 



Analysis 8.6 



Numbe. and percent of pupils in the 1985-86 and 1986-87 
CLEAR-RR evaluation samples scoring at or above the 37%ile 
on the CTBS Total Reading and Reading Comprehension scores 
in April 1988. 

Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86 and 1986-87 
CLEA'^-RR evaluation samples scoring a" or above the 50%ile 
on the CTBS Total Reading and Reading Comprehension scores 
in April 1988. 

Number and percent of pupils in the 1985'-86, 1986-87, and 
1987-88 CLEAR-RR evaluation sa?iples who followed a normal 
grade-level progression. 

Number and percent of pupils in the 1985-86, 1986-87, and 
1987-88 CLEAR-RR evaluation samples whc were later 
identified and served in a spf=»cial education class. 



Analyses 8.1-8.6 were conducted from available follow-up data for pupils 
wh- were in che 1985-86, 1986-87, and 1987-88 evaluation samples. The 
original 1985-86 ^valuation fdiu,->le was comprised of 141 pupils, of /hom, 98 
were discontinued and 43 v^erp not discontinued. The 1986-87 evaluation 
sample was comprised of 189 pupils, o/ whom, 124 were discontinued and 65 
were not discontinued. The 1987-88 evaluation sample was comp>iscd of 2 ^-3 
pupils, of whom, 187 were discontinued and 66 were not discontinued. Not 
discontinued pupils only included those who received 60 or more lessons* The 
number of pupils included in the analyses for question 8 varied due, in part, 
o pupil mobility, the timing of data collection, and different restrictions 
inherent j.n the iouh analyses. 



Table 28 contains a summary of results for Analyses 8.1, the study of the 
1985-86 and 1986-87 CLEAR-RR evaluation sample pupils who were served by a 
compensatory program in 1987-88. The analysis included t>ree compensatory 
programs: the CLEAR-Elementary Program (CLEAR-Regular) , thf uEAK-Elouentar y 
(CLEAR-CAT), and the first-grade Instructional Aide Progfcm. Analysis 8.1 
did not include pupils wh> were on a waiting list of pupils to be served. 
The criterion scores used co establish eligibility and priority for program 
service varied from program to program and school to school. 

Of the 141 pupils in the 19^5-86 CLEAR-RR evaluation sample, 88 pi.pils 
were in a school and at a grade Itvel where a compensatory program was in 
operation during ths 1987 -1J8 school year, nf these 88 pupils, 42.0% (37) 
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Table 28 

Percent and Number of Pupils In the 1985-86 and 1986-87 CLEAR-RR 
Evaluation Samples by Compensatory Education Program St?tus in 1987-88 



Compensatory Education Program Status 



1985-86 
Evaluation Sample 


Not 
Lomp • 


In 




In 


Comp. Ed„ 


Program 






Total 




Grade in 


Pupil 






CLEAR- 


-Regular^ 


CLEAR-CAIl 


Subtotal 






1987-'88 


Category 


X 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


2 


Discontinued 


66.7 


(8) 


33.3 


(4) 


0.0 


(0) 


33.3 


(4) 


100.0 


(12) 




Not Discontinued 


25.0 


(5) 


65.0 


(13) 


10.0 


(2) 


75.0 


(15) 


100.0 


(20) 




Subtotal 


40.6 


(13) 




(]7) 


(■,3 


(2) 


59.4 


(19) 


100.0 


(22) 


3 


Disc ^ntinued 


70.6 


(36) 


19.6 


(10) 


9,8 


(5) 


29.4 


(15) 


100.0 


(bO 




Not Discontinued 


40.0 


(2) 


20.0 


(1) 


40.0 


(2) 


60.0 


(}) 


100.0 


(5) 




Subtotal 


67.9 


(38) 


19.6 


(H) 


12.5 


(7) 


32.1 


(18) 


100.0 


(56) 




Total 


58.0 


(51) 


31.8 


(28) 


10.2 


(9) 


42.0 


(-•7) 


100.0 


(88) 



(table continues) 
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T^ble 28 (contlniH^) 

Percent and Number of Pupils in the 1985-86 ar^ 1986-87 CUAR--RR 
Evaluation Samples by Compensatory Education Progran Status in 1987-88 



CompruiSdCory Education Prggran Status 

ffot in ■ — 

Ccxap. Ed, In Comp, Ed. Program "fotal 

CljEARj^idac^ _CTjARK:AlP Instr. Aide^ Subtotal ~ 
: (N) % (N) % (N) % (N) ~ (nT % (N) 



1 



2 



Ettwjontinued 


100. r 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


CO 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


100.0 


(2) 


NDt Discontinued 


76.5 


(26) 


2.9 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


20.6 


(7) 


23.5 


(8) 


100.0 


(34) 


Subtotal 


77.8 


(28) 


2.8 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


19.4 


(7) 


22.2 


(8) 


100.0 


(36) 


Discontinued 


AO.O 


(30) 


57.3 


(43) 


2.7 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


60.0 


(45) 


100.0 


(75) 


ffet Dlscoisclnued 


18.8 


(3) 


78.1 


(12.5)d 


3.1 


(.5) 


0.0 


(0) 


81.3 


(13) 


100. le 


(16) 


Si<btotal 


36.3 


(33) 


61.0 


(55.5) 


2.7 


(2.5) 


0.0 


(0) 


63.7 


(58) 


100.0 


M) 


Total 


48.0 


(61) 


44. 1 


(56) 


2.4 


(3) 


5.5 


(7) 


52.0 


(66) 


100.0 


(127) 



Nrte. Pupils 9er\ad f.om September 28 throqgh the end of the schDol year vere included in tfe "In Carp. Ed. Progran" category. 
PupQs on a waltiJig list to be served were included in the ''Iht in Cdnp. Ed." Category. Excluies pupils In school /graie 
combinations vhere corapensatoi ' education prpgrans were rot offered. 
fCLEAIHtegular is the Compensatory Lar^guage Experiences and Reading Elanentary Ptx)gran. 

'^CIEAR-CAI is the Qxnpensatory Language Experiences arKi Rea.-^.lng Elementary Cbraputer-^Assf sted Instruction Prograi% 

^Inst. Aide is the Instructional Aide Px^gram (grade 1 only). 

^hne pupil was in the OEAR-Regular Progran axl th? OJEAR-CAI Progran. 



198&-87 
Evaluation Sample 
Grade in Pupil 
1987-88 Catr^gory 
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were served iu a compensdtory program. By grade level, 59.4% (19) of the 32 
pupils in grade 2 were served, compared to 32.1% (18) of the 56 pupils in 
grace 3. In each grade level the percentage served was lower for tne pupils 
who had been discontinued in 1985-86 than for the pupils who had not been 
discontinued. In grade 2, 33.3% (4) of the 12 discontinued pupils were 
served in a compensatory program compared to 75.0% (15) of :he 20 not 
discontinued pupils. In grade 3, 29.4% (15) of the 51 discontinued pupils 
were served 5n a compensatory program compared to 60.0% (3) of the 5 nor 
discontin»' d pupils. Overall, 30.2% (19) of the 63 discontinued pupils in 
grades 2 and 3 were served in a compensatory program in 1987-88, two years 
after they coapleted the CLEAR-RR Program. 

Of the 189 pupils in the 1986-87 CLEAR-RR evaluation sample, 127 pupils 
were in a scliool and at a grade level where a compensatory program was in 
operation during the 1987-88 school year. Of these 127 pupils, 52.0% (66) 
w?re served in a compensatory education program. ly grade level, 22.2% (8) 
of the 36 pupils in grade 1 vere served, compared to 63.7% (58) of the 91 
pupils in grade 2. In each grade level, as in the 1985-86 evaluation <sa!nple, 
the percentage served was lower for the pupiU vho had been discontinued than 
for the p- oils who had not been discon.'inued . In grade 1 neither of the 2 
discontinued pupils was served, compared to 23.5% (8) of the 34 not 
rliscontinued pupils. In grade 2, 60.0-i (45) of the 75 discontinued pupils 
Mere cerved compared to 81.3% (13) of the 16 not discontinued pupils. 
Overall, 54.3% (45) of the 77 discontinued pupils in grades 1 and 2 v'/ere 
served in a compensatory program in 1987-88, the year after they completed 
the CLEAR-RR Program. 

Only pupils who had a normal grade-level progression at posttest time 
were included in analyses 8.2, 8.3, and 8.4. Valid CTBS Total Reading and 
Reading Comprehension posttest scores from April 1988 were available for 61 
of the 141 pupils who were in the 1985-tl6 evaluation sample, of whom, 58 were 
'^^scontinued and 3 were not discontinued. Of the 189 pupils in the 1986-87 
evaluation sample, valid CTBS Total Reading posttest scores were available 
for 128 pupils. Of the 128 pupils, 107 were discontinued and 21 were not 
discontinued. Valid CTBS Reading Comprehension postte^f scores were 
available for 108 of the 189 pupils in the 1986-87 evaluation sample of whom 
88 were discontinued and 20 were not discontinued. Only pupils in the 
1986-87 evaluation sample were included in Analysis 8. 

For Analysis 8.2 the April 1988 CTBS Total Reading and Reading 
Comprehension NCE scores for pupils in ehe 1985-87 CLEAR-RR evaluation samrl: 
were compared to their homeroom average NCE scores for April 1988* The CTBS 
scores were available from distrlctwide testing. The number of test scores 
available per homeroom varied. Hoaeroom averages based on fewer than 10 
scores were excluded becaus they were considered unrepresentative of the 
clc.ds . 

Of the 189 pupils in the 1986-87 CL£AR-RR evaluation sample, CTBS Total 
Reading NCE scores and homeroom average NCE scores were available for 118 
pupils. Of this number, 98 pupils had been discontinued in 1986-87 and 20 
pupils had not. Results of the analysis indicated that of the 118 pupils 
with available test data, 25.4% (30) reached their homeroom average NCE 
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score. By pupil category, 28.6% (28) of the 98 discontinued pupils compared 
to lu.OX (2) of the 20 not discontinued pupils reached their homeroom average 
NCE score* Of the 30 pupils who reached their hcseroosi average in Total 
Reading, 33. 3X (10) scored below the 3''%il.^ and thereby still qualified for a 
Chapv -r 1 compensatory reading orograw. The homeroom average NCE scores for 
Total Reading ranged from 25 to 66. 

Reading Comprehension NCE scores and homeroom averag? NCE scotes were 
available for 97 of the 189 pupils in the 1986-87 evaluation sample. Of Che 
97 pupils, 78 pupils had been discontinued in 1986-87 and 19 pupils had not. 
Results cf the analysis showed that of the 97 pupils with available t^st 
data, 27.8% (27) reached their homeroom average NCE score. By pupil category 
33.3% (26) of the 78 discontinued pupils compared tc 5. 32 (1) for the 19 not 
discontinued pupils reached their homeroom average NCE score , The homeroom 
average NCE scores for Reading Comprehension ranged from 24 to 62. 

Results of analyses 8.3 and 8.4 showed that greater percentages of pupils 
scored at or above the specified percentiles in Reading Comprehension than 
did in Tot.il Reading (see Table 29). Moreover, greater percentages of 
discontinued pupils thar not discontinued pupils scored at or above the 
specified percentiles. Results for the 1985-86 evaluation sample indicated 
that in Total Reading, 41.0% (25) of the 61 evaluation sample pupilf. with 
va3id test data scored at or above the 37%ile and 23.0% (14) scuid &t or 
above the 50%ile. By pupil category, 43.1% (25) of the 58 discontinued 
pupils scored at or above the 37%ile and 24.1% (14) scored at or above the 
507ile. On the Reading Comprehension subtest, 45.9% (28) of the 61 
evaluation sample pupils and 48.3% (28) of the 58 discontinued pupils reached 
the 37%ile. For the 1986-87 evaluation sample, in Total Reading, 25.8% (33) 
of the 128 evaluation sample pupils with valit test data scored at or above 
the 37%ile and lJ.3% (17) reached the 50%ile. By pupil category, 30.8% (33) 
of the 107 discontinued pupils reached the 37%ile and 15.95! (17) reached the 
50%ile. Cii the Reading Comprehension subtest, 34.3% (37) of the 108 
evaluation sarrple pupils, 40.9% (36) of the 88 discontinued pupils, and 5.0% 
(1) of the 20 not discontinued pupils scored at or above the 37%ile. 

Table 30 summarizes results for Analysis 8.5, the distributions of pupils 
in the 1985-86, 1986-8 \ and 1987-88 CLEAR-RF evaluation samples who followed 
a normal grade-level progression. Only pupils who were enrolled in the 
Columbis Public Schools during the month of November in all of their 
follow-up years (1986, 1987, and/or 1988) were Included in the analysis. The 
numbers of pupils included from the three evaluation samples were: 106 
pupils (75.2%) from the 1985-86 evaluation sampie, 168 pupils (88.9%) from 
the 1986-67 evaluation sample, and 243 pupils (96.0%) from the 1S87-88 
evaluation sample [a total of 517 pupils (83.7%) fi^om the combined samples]. 

The Dercentapes of pupils who followed a normal grade-level progression 
were as follows: 51.9% (55) of the 106 pupils from the 1985-86 semple 
followed a normal grade-level progression into the fourth grade; 67.3% (113) 
of the 168 pupils from the 1986-87 evaluation sample followed a normal 
progression into the third grade; and 84.3% (206) of the 243 pupils from the 
1987-88 evaluation sample followed a normal grade-level progression into the 
second grade in 1988-89, Overall, 72.3% (374) of the 519 pupils in the 
analysis followed a normal grade-level progression and 27.17. (143) did not. 
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Table 29 

Percent and Njmbsr of Piqjils in the 1985-66 airi 1986-67 CUEAR-RR ^Valuation 
Sanples WhD Reached the 37Xne and/or the SOXile on the CTBS Readli« CCnprehenslon 
and Tbtal Rsadlng PbFttest in April 1988 



Subtest 



Readlrg Copprehension 



37me 



&^aluatlon Saoiple 



507jJe 



Total Readli:g 



(N) 



(N) 



37me 



some 



7. 



(N) (N) 



(N) 



(N) 



198'>-€6 



aisontinued (58) 48.3 ( 28) 32.8 (19) (58 ) 43.1 (25) 24.1 (14) 

Nat Disconttoi<ed (3) 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) (3) 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) 
Subtotal (61) 45.9 (28^ 31.1 ^9) (61) 41.0 (25) 23.0 (14) 



1986-67 



Discorillnued (38) 40.9 

Not Discontinued (20) 5.0 
Subtotal (108 ) 34.3 



(36 ) 23c9 (21) (107) 30.8 (33.) 15.9 (17) 
(1) 0.0 (0) (21) 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) 
(37) 19.4 (21) (128) 25.8 (33) D.3 (17) 



Note , (hly includes pupils who had a nomal grade-level progression and for whom valid CIBS 
scores wer^ available. 
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Percent and Number of Pupils in the 1985-86, 1S86-87, and 1987-88 
CLEAR-RR Evaluation Samples by Grade-Level 
Progression Through November 1988 



Evaluation Sample 



Grade-Level Progression 
Not Normal 
% (N) 



No rmal 



Total 



(N) 



1985-86 



Discontinued 27.1 (19) 72.9 (31) 100.0 

Not Discontinued 88.9 (32) 11.1 (4) 100.0 

Subtotal 48.1 (51) 51.9 (55) 100.0 



1986-87 



1987-88 



Total 



(N) 



(70) 
(36) 
(106) 



Discontinued 12.0 (13) 88.0 (95) 100.0 (108) 

Not Discontinued 70.0 (42) 30.0 (18) 100.0 (60) 
Subtotal 32.7 (55) 67.3 (113) 100.0 (168) 



Discontinued .6 (1) 99.4 (177) 100.0 (178) 

Not Discontinued 55.4 (36) 44.6 (29) 100.0 (65) 
Subtotal 15.2 (37) 84.8 (2.)6) 100.0 (243) 



Discontinued 
Not Discontinued 
Subtotal 



Note. 



9.3 (33) 
68.3 (110) 
27.7 (143) 



90.7 (323) 
31.7 (51) 
72. 3 (374) 



100.0 (356) 
100.0 (161) 
100.0 (517) 



The 1985-86 evaluation sample was followed for 3 years 
(noraal progression into grade 4), the 1986-87 evaluation 
sample for 2 years (normal progression into grade 3), and the 
19P,'-88 evaluation sample for 1 year (normal progression into 
grade 2). Only pupils enrolled in the Columbus Public 
Schools during November in eenh of their follow-up years were 
included in the analysis. 
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In each of the three evaluation samples a greater percentage of 
discontinued pupils than not discontinued pupils fcllcvcd the normal 
progression. For discontinued pupils, the percentages who followed the 
normal progression ranged from 72. 9X for the 1985-86 evaluation sample pupils 
CO 99,4% for the 1987-88 evaluation sample pupils. For not discontinued 
pupils, the percentages who followed a normal progression ranged from 11.1% 
for the 1985-86 evaluation sample pupils to 44.6% for -he 1987-88 evaluation 
sample pupils. 

Some of the pupils who did not follow a normal grade-level progression 
were retained in grade 1 and, except for the 1987-88 sample, others were 
retained in subsequent grade-levels. For the pupils who were incluied in the 
analyses, the retention rates in grade 1 were: 25.5% for the 1985-86 
evaluation sample, 20.8% for the 1986-87 evaluation sample, 15.2% for the 
1987-88 evaluation sample, and 19.1% for the 517 pupils in the three 
evaluation samples combined. The retention rates in grade 2 were: ]9,8% for 
the 1985-86 sample and 11.9% for the 1986-87 sairple. 

Tables 31-33 contain summaries of analysis 8.6 w ich followed the soecial 
education status of pMpils from the 1985-86, 1986-87, and 1987-88 CL^J^R-RR 
evaluation samples through November 1988. The analysis included three types 
of special education programs: communication disorder, developmental 
handicap, and learning disability. The percentages of purils from the 
evaluation samples who were served in special education were: tor the 1985-86 
evaluation sample, 14.1% in November 1986, 10.9% in November 1987, and 17.1% 
in November 1988; for the 1986-87 evaluation sample, 6.6% in Novenbei 1987 
and 10.8% in November 1988; and for the 1987-88 evaluation sample, 14.4% in 
November 1988. Over the three .ollow-up years, service for communication 
disorders related to speech, hearing, ana language problems occurred more 
frequently than service for developmental handicaps and learning disabilities 
combined. The percentages of discontinued versus not discontinued pupils in 
special education were compared within each grade-level and within each 
follow-up year within each evaluation sample. In general, results indicated 
that higher percentages of not discontinued pupils than discontinued pupils 
were in special education. 
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T^ble 31 



Percent and Nimber of Pupils in the 1985-86 C:iAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
by Special Education Status in ^fcvember 1986, 1987, and 1988 



Special Education Statu s 



rollOMjp 




Not In ^lecial 
Education 






In Special Education 












Tbt.l 


Year 
Grade as 


PUpil 






Coninunication 
Disorder 


Dwelopmental 
Hand lea) 


Learning 
Disabilltj 




Subtotal 








of: 


Category 


X 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 




% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


U/86 
1 


DLscontlnuecl 
Hat Discontinued 
Subtotal 


100.0 
66.7 
69.0 


(2) 
(18) 
(20) 


0.0 
25.9 
14.1 


(0) 

(7) 
(7) 


0.0 

7.4 
6.9 


(0) 
(2) 
(2) 


0.0 
0.C 
0.0 


(0) 
(0) 
(0) 


0 0 

33.3 
31.0 


(9) 
(9) 


inn n 
100.0 
100.0 


(2) 
(27) 
(29) 


2 


Discontinued 
Not Discontinued 
Subtotal 


90.9 
91.7 
91.0 


(80) 
(11) 
(91) 


8.0 
0.0 
7.0 


(7) 
(0) 
\' J 


0.0 
0.0 


(0) 
(0) 


l.l 

8.3 
2.0 


(1) 
(1) 

(2) 


9.1 

8.3 
9.0 


(8) 
(1) 
(9) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(88) 
(12) 
(100) 




Tbtal 


86.0 


(HI) 


10.9 


(14) 


1.6 


(2) 


1.6 


(2) 


14.1 


(18) 


100.1 


(129) 


11/87 
2 


Discontinued 
NDt Discontinued 
Subtotal 


94.4 
78.1 
84.0 


(17) 
(25) 
(42) 


5.6 
15.6 
12.0 


(1) 
(5) 
(6) 


0.0 
6.3 
4.0 


(0) 
(2) 
(2) 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


(0) 

(0) 
(0) 


5.6 

21.9 
16.0 


(1) 
(7) 
(8) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(18) 
(32) 
(50) 


3 


Discontinued 
Hot Discontinued 
Subtotal 


%.8 
57.1 
92.8 


(60) 
(4) 
(64) 


1.6 
0.0 
1.4 


(1) 
(0) 
(1) 


0.0 
14.3 
1.4 


(0) 
(1) 
(1) 


1.6 
28.6 
4.3 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


3.2 
42.9 
7.1 


(2) 
(3) 
(5) 


100.0 
100.0 
99.9 


(62) 
(7) 
(69) 




Total 


89.' 


(106) 


5.9 


(/) 


2.5 


(-») 


2.5 


(3) 


10.9 


(13) 


100.0 


(119) 
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Tkble 31 (continued) 



Percent aid Nmber of POpils in the 1985-86 CIEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
by Special Education Status in November 1986, 1987, and 1988 



BbllcMjp 
^ear 



Not In Special 
Education 



Special Education Status 



In ^)eclal Education 



Tbtfil 



Connuriication 



Developnental 



Grade as 
of: 


Ripil 
Category 


X 


(N) 


Disorder 




Handicap 


Disability 




Subtotal 




Z 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


X 


(N) 


Z 1 




Z 


(N) 


11/88 




























3 


DlscantinuBd 


85.0 


(17) 


5.0 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


10.0 


(2) 


15.0 


(3) 


100.0 


(20) 




Not Discontinued 


67.6 


(23) 


5.9 


(2) 


14.7 


(5) 


11.8 


(4) 


32.4 


(11) 


100.0 


(34) 




Subtotal 


74.1 


(40) 


5.6 


(3) 


9.3 


(5) 


11.1 


(6) 


26.0 


(14) 


100.1 


(54) 


4 


uxscontlnued 


♦^2.5 


(49) 


3.8 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


3.8 


(2) 


7.6 


(4) 


100.1 


(53) 




Not DLscontlnued 


75.0 


(3) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0) 


25.0 


(1) 


25=0 


(1) 


100.0 


(4) 




Subtotal 


91.2 


(52) 


3.5 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


5.3 


(3) 


8.8 


(5) 


100.0 


(57) 




Total 


82.8 


(92) 


4.5 


(5) 


4.5 


(5) 


8.1 


(9) 


17.1 


(19) 


99.9 


(111) 



Note* to rounding sane total percents do not equal 
education uqs excluded from the analysis. 



100. Ow One discontinued pupil in grade 2 in Novenber 1988 who was not In special 
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Table 32 



Percent and Nunber of Pupils in the 1986-87 Cl£AR-TO Evaluation Sample 
by Special Education Status in hbvember 1987 and 1988 



FolloMjp 
Year 

Grade as PUpil 

of : Cat^ory 



Not In Special 
Education 



(N) 



Special Education Status 



Cmnunicat ion 
Disorder 



In Special Education 



(N) 



Developmental 
Handicap 



(N) 



Learning 
Disability 



(N) 



Subtotal 



(N) 



Tbtal 



(N) 



U/87 



1 


Discontinued 
Not DiscontiniKd 
Subtotal 


100.0 
91.7 
92.1 


(2) 
(33) 
(35) 


0.0 
2.8 
2.6 


(0) 
(1) 
(1) 


0.0 
2.8 
2.6 


(0) 
(1) 
(1) 


0.0 
2.8 
2.6 


(0) 
(1) 
(1) 


0.0 
8.4 
7.8 


(0) 
(3) 
(3) 


100.0 
100.0 
99.9 


(2) 
(36) 
(38) 


2 


Discontinued 
Not Discont inued 
Subtotal 


94.8 

Q 1 

93.8 


(110) 
(25) 
(135) 


4.3 
3.6 
4.2 


(5) 
(1) 
(6) 


0.0 
3.6 
.7 


(0) 
(1) 
(1) 


.9 

3.6 
1.4 


(I) 
(1) 
(2) 


5.2 
10.8 
6.3 


(6) 
(3) 
(9) 


100.0 
100.1 
100.1 


(116) 
(28) 
(144) 




Total 


93.4 


(170) 


3.8 


(7) 


1.1 


(2) 


1.6 


(3) 


6.6 


(12) 


100.0 


(182) 


11/88^ 
2 


Discontinued 
Not Discontinued 
Subtotal 


92.9 
75.6 
80.0 


(13) 
(31) 
(44) 


0.0 
4.9 
3.6 


(0) 
(2) 
(2) 


0.0 
9.8 
7.3 


(0) 
(4) 
(4) 


7.1 
9.8 
9.1 


(1) 
(4) 
(5) 


7.1 

24.5 
20.0 


(1) 
(10) 
(11) 


100.0 
100.1 
100.0 


(14) 
(41) 
(55) 


3 


Discontinued 
Not Disrontinued 
Suutctal 


%.8 

77.8 
93.8 


(92) 
(14) 
(106) 


1.1 
0.0 
.9 


(1) 
(0) 
(1) 


1.1 
11.1 
2.7 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


1.1 
11.1 
2.7 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


3.3 
22.2 
6.3 


(3) 
(4) 
(7) 


100.1 
100.0 
100.1 


(95) 
(18) 
(113) 




Total 


89.3 


(150) 


1.8 


(3) 


4.2 


(7) 


4.8 


(8) 


10.8 


(18) 


100.1 


(168) 



Note . IXie to rounding some total percents do not equal 100.0. 

^ not disccntiniAid |xjpil in grade 1 in November 1988 who was enrolled in 'a special education developmental progran was excluded from 
the analysis. 
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Ta^le 33 



Bercent and Nunber of Pupils In the 1987-68 CLEAR-RR Evaluation Sample 
by Special Education Status In November 1988 



Special Education Static 

Not In Special 



R>ll0Mip Education In Special Educati on 



Year 
Grade as 








Gonnuilcatlon 
Disorder 


Developmental 
Handicap 


Learning 
Disability 


Subtotal 








of: 


Category 


X 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


X 


(N) 


% 


(N) 


ll/d8 
1 


OiscontlnuBd 
Not Discontinued 
Subtotal 


100.0 
72.2 
73.0 


(1) 
(26) 
(27) 


0.0 
13.9 
13.5 


(0) 
(5) 
(5) 


0.0 
5.6 
5.4 


(0) 
(2) 
(2) 


0.0 
8.3 
8.1 


(0) 
(3) 
(3) 


0.0 
27.8 
27.0 


(0) 
(10) 
(10) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(0 
(36) 
(37) 


2 


Discontinued 
Not Discontinued 
Subtotal 


90.4 
72.4 
87.9 


(160) 
(21) 
(181) 


8.5 
13.8 
9.2 


(15) 
(4) 
(19) 


0.0 
6.9 
1.0 


(0) 
(2) 
(2) 


1.1 
6.9 
1.9 


(2) 
(2) 
(4) 


9.6 
27.6 
12.1 


(17) 
(8) 
(25) 


100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 


(177) 
(29) 
(206) 




Total 


85.6 


(208) 


9.9 


(24) 


1.6 


(4) 


2.9 


(7) 


14.4 


(35) 


100.0 


(243) 
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Summary/ Recommendations 

In 1987-88 the CLEAR-RR program was located in 26 elementary schools and 
had a staff of 57 teachers (29 PTEs). The program served a total of 393 
underachieving first-grade pupils who appeared unlikely to read successfully 
without intensive instruction. The pupils were enrolled in the program for 
an average of 84.5 days, attended the program an average of 71.6 days, and 
received an average of 56.2 lessons. The number of lessons received ranged 
from none to 122. 

Pupils were discontinued from the program based on scores on diagnostic 
measures indicating that they were reading at the average level for their 
classroom and based on teacher judgment that the pupils had developed 
effective reading strategies. Of the 393 pupils, 51. IX (201) were 
discontinued, 17. 8Z (70) received 60 or more lessons but were not 
discontinued, and 31. OX (122) were not discontinued and received less than 60 
lessons. Of the 191 pupils who received 60 or more lessons, 63. 4X (121) were 
discontinued. 

The evaluation sample consisted of the 253 pupils who were discontinued 
or had 60 or more lessons, and who had a valid score on both the CTBS pretesc 
and posttest. On the Total Reading pof'ttest 15.0% (38) of the 253 oupils 
scored a\ or above the 50Xile (grade level); and 66. 8Z (169) acoreJ below the 
37Xile (the eligibility criterion for Chapter 1 services). The 253 pupils 
made an average gain of 9.6 NCEs in Total Reading. The average gain made by 
the 187 discontinued pupils was 12.1 NCEs, compared to an average gain of 2.6 
NCEs for the 66 not discontinued pupils. Overall, 58. 5Z of the 253 pupils 
gained 7.0 or more NCEs. The percentages of pupils (for whom homeroom 
average scores were available) who reached their homeroom average in Total 
Reading were: 36. 5X (54) of the evaluation sample pupils, 45»2X (52) of the 
discontinued pupils, and 6.1% (2) of the not discontinued pupils. Of the 54 
pupils who reached their homeroom average in Total Reading, 25.9/; (14) scored 
below the 37Xile and therefore still qualified for Chapter 1 services. The 
homeroom averages in Total Reading ranged from 22.4 to 62.2 NCEs. 

On the Reading Recovery Diagnostic Survey, the following mean scores were 
obtained for September and May from a sample of 249 CLEAR-RR pupils who were 
discontinued or had 60 or more instructional lessons: Letter Identification 
33.1 to 51.5; Ohio Word Test, .5 to 15.3; Concepts About Piint, 7.4 to 16.7; 
Writing Vocabulary, 2.8 to 37.4; Dictation, 4.6 to 30.9. The median scores 
for the September and May Text Reading Levels were -1.0 (Level A) and 10.0 
(Level 10). These were the levels at which pupils could read with 90% 
accuracy or above. The Text Reading Levels had approximate equivalents in 
the Ginn basal reading series. Text Reading Levels A through 2 were 
approximately equivalent to che Ginn Readine^e Level. Text Reading Levels 9 
through 12 were approximately equivalent to the Primer Level. Pupils in the 
school system who are beginning the Primer Level are generally considered for 
promotion to grade 2. 

The NCE growth of CLEAR-RR pupils and pupils in other compensatory 
programs could not be compared because most of the CLEAR-RR pupils also were 
served in another program. The costs per pupil served in compensatory 
programs were compared. The cost per pupil served in CLEAR-RR ($2864) 
indicated that the 1987-88 CLEAR-RR program was an expensive one to maintain 
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in comparison to the other compensatory education programs. The costs for 
the other programs were $1,022 for Regular CLEAR (gr^ie 1), $626 for the 
Instructional Aide Program, and $1,001 for Regular CLEAR (grades 1-5), 

Results of the CLEAR-RR Staff Survey and Principal Survey indicated that 
respondents generally viewed the program as effective. On a scale of program 
effectiveness that ranged from +2 to -2, the average ratings for the program 
ranged from 1.7 to .1. The area of parent involvement received the lowest 
mean rating from b th groups • On a scale that ranged from +2 (strongly 
agree) to -2 (strongly disagree) the average responses to statements that 
were supportive of the program ranged from 1.9 to 1.7. 

The Classroom Teacher Survey included ratings related to the reading 
performance in 1987-88 of pupils who received CLEAR-RR in 1986-87. On a 
scale that ranged from +2 (successful) to -2 (unsuccessful), the average 
ratings on four reading items were as follows. For grade 1 (retained) 
pupils, the average ratings ranged from .1 to -.6. For grade 2 pupils, the 
average ratings ranged from .5 to .1. Within grade 2, the average ratings 
for discontinued pupils ranged from .6 to .2 and for not discontinued pupils 
ranged from -.2 to -.6. Teachers reported that 45.0% (10) of the former 
CLEAR-RR pupils in grade 1, and 64.3% (45) of the pupils in grade 2 achieved 
passing scores on basal tests of comprehension. 

Parents who responded to tho Parent Survey indxcated that they were glad 

their children were In the program and thought it had helped their children. 

Parents reported an average of 3.5 contacts during the school year with the 

CLEAR-RR teacher, however, a number of parents reported no contacts. 

Specifically, 36.7% (22) said they did not iniciate any contacts with the 

teacher, 14.8% (^) reported no teacher-initiated contacts, and 9.7% (6) 
reported no contacts of either type. 

Analyses of the long-term effects of CLEAR-RR produced the following 
results. Of the former CLEa??-RR pupils who were in a school and at a grade 
level "here a compensatory education program was in operation in 1987-88. 
42.0% (37) of the pupils from the 1985-86 evaluation sample, and 52.0% (66) 
of the pupils from the 1986-87 evaluation sample were served in a 
compensatory program. 

When tested in second grade, the hoaeroom average NCE score in Reading 
Comprehension was reached by 27.8% (27) of the pupils from the 1986-87 
evaluation sample. The homeroom average NCE scores for Reading Comprehension 
range from 24 to 62. The homeroom average NCE score in Total Reading was 
reached by 25.4% (30) of the pupils Tro* the sample. Of the 30 pupils who 
reached their homeroom averages in Total Reading, 33.3% (10) scored below the 
37%ile and still qualified for Chapter 1 services. The homeroom average NCE 
scores for Total Reading ranged from 25 to 66. In Total Reading, 41.0% of 
the 1985-86 evaluation sample reached the 37%ile and 23.0% reached the 
50%ile; 25.8% of the 1986-87 evaluation sample reached the 37%ile and 13.3% 
reached the 50%ile. In Reading Comprehension, 45.9% of the 1985-86 
evaluation sample and 34.3% of the 1986-87 evaluation sample reached the 
37%ile. 
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Of the 517 pupils from the combined 1985-86, 1986-87, and 1987-88 
evaluation samples who renjained in the Colunbus Public Schools through 
November, 1988, 72.3% (374) followed a normal grade-level progression. The 
retention rates in grade 1 were: 25.52 for the 1985-86 evaluation sample 
(November 1986), 20. 8Z for the 1986-87 evaluation sample (November 1987), 
15. 2Z for the 1987-88 evaluation sample (November 1988), and 19. IZ for the 
517 pupils in the 'chree evaluation samples combined. The retention rates in 
grade 2 were 19. 8Z for the 1985-86 sample as of November 1987, and 11. 9Z for 
the 1986-87 sample as of November 1988. 

The percentages of pupils from the evaluation samples who were served in 
special education were: For the 1985-86 evaluation sample, 14.12 in November 
1986, 10.92 in November 1987, and 17.12 in November 1988; for the 1986-87 
evaluation sample, 6.62 in November 1987 and 10.82 in Novemt }r 19.'^8; and for 
the 1987-88 evaluation sample, 14.42 in November 1988. Pup. Is were served 
more frequently for communication disorders than for developmental handicaps 
and learning disabilities combined. 

The CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program has been continued during the 1988-89 
school year, and it is recommended that it continue. With that in mind, the 
following recommendations are presented: 

1. Due to the comparativel> high cost of the program, funding should 
remain at the current level until a higher percentage of pupils can 
be discontinued from the program, a lower percentage of pupils are 
retained in grade, and a lower percentage of pupils need further 
compensatory education services. 

2. The retention problems in grades 1 and 2 need to be explored. 
Closer communication between principals, CLEAR-RR personnel, and 
other staff members might result in a clearer understanding of the 
level of success of CLEAR-RR pupils. 

3. The possibility of each program teacher providing service to more 
pupils should be investigated. Although it is understood that 
pupils who begin CLEAR-RR with low skills may require more than 60 
lessons, it is possible that, as teachers become better trained, 
they will be able to accelerate the progress of pupils. With 
accelerated progress , pupils may be discontinued earlier, so that 
others will have an opportunity to be served. 

4. Close coordination between the CLEAR-RR Program and Instructional 
Aide Program should be planned so that the personnel in each program 
can be supportive of one another and of the pupils who are in both 
programs. Of the 253 pupils in the 1987-88 CLEAR-RR Program, 89.72 
(227) also were served in the Instructional Aide Program., Or, in an 
effort to serve more children the two programs should be separated 
so that eligible pupils are served in only one program. 
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5, To support the efforts of CLEAR-Reading Recovery in the regular 
classroom, CLEaR-RR teaching approaches learned during intensive 
university training and follow-up inservice workshops should 
continue to be shared with other teachers in the Department of 
Federal and State Programs and with other classroom teachers serving 
grades 1-3 • 

6, Program personnel should make efforts to improve parent involvement 
in and awareness of the CLEAR-RR Program, Parent icvolvement was 
the program area that received the lowest ratings from CLEAR-RR 
teachers and principals, 

7, The criteria for discontinuing pupils from CLEAR-RR should be 
modified. The current criteria of reaching the class average 
discontinues papils who perform at low levels on standardized tests 
of reading. For example, for the 1987-88 sample, the homeroom 
averages in Total Reading ranged from 22,4 to 62,2 NCEs, An NCE 
score of 22,4 equates to the 9Zile which is too low to expect the 
pupil to function in the regular school program without additional 
assistance. The Reading Recovery Program needs to establish an 
absolute rather than relative criteria for discontinuing pupils that 
will ensure that discontinued pupils are nearer to the 36Zile cut 
off for Chapter 1 eligibility, 

8, The CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program and the CLEAR-Elementary Program' 
represent two different models of service for pupils who are low 
achievers in reading. Pupil progress in the CLEAR-Elementary 
Program (in groups) and the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 
(one-to-one) should be compared in the future to determine whether 
or not one program is more effective than the other with pupils who 
have certain types of reading problems and/or with pupils at 
specific levels of achievement. The linkages between the two 
programs that are being initiated in 1988-89 should be studied, tnat 
is, the service of CLEAR-RR waiting list pupils in CLEAR-Elementary 
groups until a vacancy occurs in CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program, 
Issues of cost-effectiveness should be considered, 

9, Program personnel should investigate alternatives for using Reading 
Recovery techniques in small groups in order to serve more pupils. 
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Appendix A 

C7JEAR -Reading Recovery Pupil Service Form (PSF) 
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CHAPTER 1 



CLEAR READING RECOVERY 
PUPIL SERVICE FORM 
GRADE ONE 1987-88 



Directions: Within three days of the pupil's entry into 
the program, complete the preprinted Pupil Service Form, 
fold over and staple, a^d place in the school mail. If 
no preprinted form is availaole, fill out information by 
hand* RRT is pupil^s Reading Recovery Teacher 



8 


8 


3 


0 


4 



Date Pupil Enrolled 
(first day of service) 



Pupil's Name 



Pupil 
Number 



Last 



F^rst 



M.I. 



School Name 



School 
Code 







{ Room 
j Num. er 











RRT's Name 



RRT's SSN 



RRT's Cle ;sification: CLEAR 
Check one Teacher 



Classroom 
Teacher 



Other 



Today's Date 



I I 



For Evaluation Services Only 
Verified Date 



Initials 
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CLEAR-Readlng Recovery Data Form (CRRDF) 
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Stwctnt *4o« 



3trtr.C4tf 



^•rtnc Contact Z4t9% 



M ff 



5ttC s« 



*ct* '^MOtng .Kfcovtry rtjcntr 



Kk r No, 



dtrttc t*4m9 



ncm« ifitpnont 



Coat 



«orK Ttltpnont 





LI 


OWT 


CAP 


v»V Die 


^dq. Ltv 






uijssroom djtji * 


























Srtry 









































































RUNNiNC ftCCOKO 300K INfOKMATlON 




Ltvfl 1 7, tit 1 


\ Ace 


Lfsson 2 








L^st Lfsson 









Ottt of Enrol Imtnt^ 
{ I n tnt Xncwn ) 

Nunotr of Stsslont 
(In tht Kncivn) 



10 



2ttt of Ftrsc Ltsion 



^iji*btr of intcruc. LtstOns 

( NOT including In Tht KnowST 

Cht^ttr } (QNU) ; 
tnr 0 11 flitn t 
Atttrituft 

Oatt of 



iMSOfl 



Vtfif4ta oy: Tttcntr 
(f^ltitt InitttM 



C^tciitr 
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• coots 'Zn nAQV : )«Non-ninorit> 
UANCUACC ZRQ\JP :«61iciK 



END OF PROGRAM DATA 
(Whien ONC dtscribts tnt cnHd's stttut?) 

Djtt (If ytM 

YtS 

□ 



Oiscontinutd 



Tra?i»ftrrtd: Yt> 

Ogt of oytctii rn 

0ithin Systtm □ 



ID Pitctmtnt I I 

OM Pitctmtnt O 

Othtr Wttson: I 1 

StHI in Progrt* ^t> 
tt End of Yttr 



Tticntr Ittdtr 



3«Sotniftn 

**»4s<tn 

SsVMfiejn Ind44f» 



1 ^ /fOOOES fOK >ASAL LEVEL: K. PPJ. Pn. PW. P. 



Pupil's Name 



CHAPTER 1 
Cnrottment/Attendance D«ta 





N 


1 f 


w 




r 


N 


T 


- 
U 


Th 


T 




T 


H 


Th 


F 


N 


T 


H 


Th 


F 


N 


T 


N 


Th 


F 


Enroll. 


Days 


Attend. 




















































































































Srpt. 
































71 


77 


73 


7% 


75 


78 


79 


38 




















































Oi t. 












5 




7 


8 


9 


17 


13 


1% 


15 


18 


19 


70 


71 


77 


73 


78 


77 


78 


29 


30 








tlov. 


7 


) 


% 








10 


II 


11 


13 


U 


17 


18 


19 


70 


73 


7% 


75 


78 


77 


30 




















1 


7 


B 


% 


7 


8 


9 


10 


II 


t% 


IS 


K 


17 


18 


71 


77 


73 


U 


75 


78 


79 


38 


31 










Jan. 










1 


% 


5 


6 


7 


8 


tl 


17 


13 


1% 


IS 


18 


19 


70 


71 


77 


75 


78 


77 


78 


29 








Irl). 


1 


7 


! 




S 


0 




:o 


n 


17 


15 


1$ 


17 


18 


19 


77 


73 


7% 


75 


78 


79 
















Kirch 




1 


7 




% 


7 


• 


9 


io 


91 


\k 


15 


1$ 


17 


18 


71 


77 


73 


7% 


75 


28 


79 


30 


31 










A|>? 1 1 




— 






1 


% 




6 


7 


8 


II 


17 


13 


\% 


15 


18 


19 


70 


71 


77 


75 


78 


77 


78 


29 










7 


1 


% 






9 


to 


II 

\ 


17 


13 


16 


17 


18 


19 


70 


73 


7% 


75 


78 


77 


30 


31 




















1 




) 






8 


9 


10 


13 


\k 


IS 


18 


17 














■ 















TOTAL 



CODE 



K = In the KnoMn $e:s1ons 
1 or 2 - Number of Lessons That Day 

X - Student abs«nt from program (may be «n sch^^l and absent from program for other reason) 
IS - Indirect Service (inservlce Reading Recovery meetings, parent Involvement day. parent conference day, etc.) 
— = Ho School or teacher not serving students 
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Columbus Public Schools 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

CLEAR-RR STAFF SURVEY 
1987-88 



Your opinions regarding the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program are an important 
part of program evaluation. Please answer each item carefully. There are no 
right or wrong answers. Complete the survey and return it to Evaluation 
Services via school mail (by folding and stapling the survey in reverse) by May 
20> 19*^8 , The answers you give will be completely confidential. Your survey 
will be sepa'^ated from your return label to insure your anonymity. Thank you! 

DIRECTIONS ; Please circle the one response that best represents how effective 
or ineffective you think the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program is "in" the areas 
listed below. 







Very 
Effective 
+2 +1 


in- 
between 

u 


Very 
Ineffective 


Not 
Sure 
NS 


1, 


Coordination W^^h tha yaern'] ar 

school program 


+2 


+1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


2, 


Communication between rpcular 
classroom teachers and CLEAR- 
Reading-Recovery teachers 




4.1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


3. 


Instructional leadership by 
Readin? Recovery ^pflnhpr 1 paHprQ 


+2 


+1 


u 


—1 — Z 




4. 


Teacher-Principal cooperation 


+2 


+1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


5. 


Parent involvement 


+ 2 


+1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


6. 


Quality of instruction 


+2 


+1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


7. 


High teacher expectations for 
student learning 


+2 


+1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


8. 


Pupil selection 


♦ 2 


+1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


9. 


Pupil scheduling 


+2 


♦ 1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


10. 


Improvement of student reading 
comprehension 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


11. 


Improvement of student reading 
fluency 


+2 


♦ 1 


0 


—1 — ^ 


NS 


12. 


Pupil achievement 


♦2 


♦1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 


13. 


Compatibility with district 
Course of Study 


♦2 


♦1 


0 


-1 -2 


NS 



(OVER) 
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Circle the one response that best represents your opinion about each item 
below. Use the following response key: 



SA - 


Strongly Agree 


A - 


Agree 


U - 


Undecided 


D « 


Disagree 


SD « 


Strongly Disagree 



14. The CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

is of value to pupils in my school. SA A U D SD 



15. Although not a direct goal of Reading 
Recovery, I have noticed improvement 

of student attendance, SA A U D SD 

16. Although not a direct goal of Reading 
Recovery, I have noticed improvement 

of student behavior. SA A U D SD 



17. If I were a regular classroom teacher 

not affiliated with the Reading Recovery 
Program, I would continue to use whole 
language instructional methods (e.g., 
many opportunities to read and write 

in context) in my classroom. SA A U D SD 



18. Compared to other ways that money 
could be spent for compensatory 
reading programs in my school, I 
support the funding of the CLEAR- 
Reading Recovery Program. 



SA 



SD 



19. What is your present position 

in the Reading Recovery Program? CLEAR CL\SSROOM OTHER 

(Please circle.) TEACHER TEACHER (Specify) 



20. Including this year, how many years 

have you been a Reading Recovery teacher? 

(Please circle.) 12 3 4 

21. How many pupils have you served in 

Reading Recovery this year? (Please fill in the blank.) pupils 

You may use the space below to explain one or more of your answers or to 
comment on the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program in general. 

22. Comments: 




Thank you! 

11; 
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Columbus Public Schools 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

PRINCIPAL SURVEY 
1987-88 



Your opinions regarding the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program are an important 
part of program evaluation. Please answer each item carefully. There are no 
right or wrong answers. Complete the survey and return it to Evaluation 
Services via school mail (by folding and stapling the survey in reverse) by May 
20, 1988 , The answers you give will be completely confidential. Your survey 
will be separated from your return label to insure your anonymity. Thank you! 



DIRECTIONS ; Please circle the one response that best represents how effective 
or ineffective you think the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program is in the areas 
listed below. 



Very In- Very Not 

Effective between Ineffective Sure 







+2 


+1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


1. 


Coordination with the regular 
school program 


+2 


+1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


2. 


Conanunica tion between regular 
classroom teachers and CLEAR- 
Reading-Recovery teachers 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


3. 


Teacher-P/incipal cooperation 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


A. 


Parent involvement 


+2 


+ 1 


0 




NS 


5. 


Quality of instruction 


+2 


+1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


6. 


High teacher expectations for 
student learning 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


1 • ? 


NS 


7. 


Pupil selection 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


8. 


Pupil scheduling 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


9. 


Improvement of student reading 
comprehension 


+2 


+1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


10. 


Improvement of student reading 
fluency 


+2 


+1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


11. 


Pupil achievement 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 


12. 


Compatibility with district 
Course of Study 


+2 


+1 


0 


1 -2 


NS 



(OVER) 
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Circle the one response that best represents your opinion about each item 
below. U6e the following response key: 



13. The CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 
is of value to pupils in my school. 

14. Although not a direct goal of Reading 
Recovery, I have noticed improvement 
of student attendance. 

15. Although not a direct goal of Reading 
Recovery, I have noticed improvement 
of student behavior. 

16. I would encourage the use of whole 
language instructional methods (e.g., 
many opportunities to read and write 
in context) in regular classrooms 

in my school. 

17. Compared to other ways that money 
could be spent for compensatory 
reading programs in my school, I 
support the funding of the CLEAR- 
Reading Recovery Program. 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 


a* 


Strongly Agree 


A 


fi 


Agree 


U 


m 


Undecided 


D 


m 


Disagree 


SD 


m 


Strongly Disagree 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SA 



U 



SD 



18. What are your cone, ns about implementing Reading Recovery in your school 
next year? 



19. What do teachers in your school say about Reading Recovery? 



20. What do parent say about the Reading Recovery Program? 



You may use the space below to explain one or more of your answers to items 
1-17 or to comment on the CLEAR-Reading Recovfcr> Program in general. 



21. Comments: 



Thank you! 
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Classroom Teacher 



Survey 
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MEMO 



To: School Clerks in Selected Schools 

From: Phyl Thomas, Department of Evaluation Services 

Subject: Classroom Teacher Surveys for Reading Recovery 

Date: May 6, 1988 



Enclosed please find one or more surveys for distribution to selected 
classroom teachers of pupils who were in Reading Recovery last year. 
Each rvey is for the teacher of a specified homeroom number. Please 
place each survey in the appropriate teacher's mailbox. If you have 
any questions, feel free to call me at the Department of Evaluation 
Services, 222-3011. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



CC: Dick Amorose 
Sharon Bermel 
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Columbus Public Schools 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

r r SROOM TB/»CHER SURVEY 
1987-88 



The parpose of this survey Lo . find out what you think abo c the reading performance of pup' Is 
currently in your room who were served by the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program last year and your 
opinions of the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program. Your opinions are an important part of program 
evaluation. Please answer each item carefully. There a.e no right or wrong answers. Complete the 
survey and return it to Evaluation Services via school mail (by folding and stapling the survey in 
reverse) by Hay 20. 1988. The answers you give will be completely confidential. No reporting will 
be done for individual pupils. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Directions; Look at the white printout (next page) containing the names of pupils currently in your 
room who were served by the CU.fi ^-Reading Recovery Program last ^ear. Cop^ the student number . LAST 
NAME, and circle the grade level of each pupil from the printout onto the top of the survey for^ 
Please answer the items for each pupil . If you have more than one pupil listed on your survey, then 
please complete all items for the first pupil before beginning iL^ms for the next punil. For each 
Item, circle the one response that best represents your opinion. 
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•UN DATE CHAPTER 1 

05 HAY 88 CLEAR READING RECOVERY PROGRAM 

1986-87 fOLLOW-UP PUPILS 



SCML H«RN STUDENT g^^DE 

CODE NUMB SCHOOL NAME NUMBER NAME LEVEL 



PREPARED BY 
EVALUATION SERVICES ^ 

ERIC 



Pupil #1 
Student #: 
Name: 



Pupil #2 
Student 
Name : 



Pupil #3 
Student #: 
Name: 



Grade: K 1 



Pupil #4 
Student #: 
Name : 



1. Is this pupil currently in your 
room? 

2. Has this pupil been in your room 
long enough for you to evaluate 
his or her reading perf orsance? 

For items 3-13 use the following key: 



+2 • Very successful 
+1 Successful 
0 ■ In-between 
-1 ■ Unsuccessful 
-2 ■ Very unsuccessful 



3. Reads and understands basal 
reading stories 

4« Reads and understands supplemental 
reading materials used for 
instruction 

5. Reads library books 

6. Understands assignments 

7. Works independently 
8c Finishes seatwork 

9. Practices self control 

10. Writes own stories 

11. Makes progress in reading group 

12. Usually knows how to figure out 
new words 

13. Attends class regularly 

ERIC 124 



Grade: K 1 2 3 Grade: K 1 2 3 Grade: 



YES 



NO — 



NO 



If NO, then do not 
rate this child 
but rate any other 
pupils as appro- 
priate AND be sure 
to go to item 20. 



+ 2 +1 0 -1 -2 



+2 0 -1 -2 



+ 2 



0 -1 


-2 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


0 ~1 


-2 


+ 2 


+1 


0 


0 -1 


-2 


+2 


+1 


0 


0 -i 


-2 


+ 2 


+ 1 


0 


0 -1 


-2 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


0 -I 


"2 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


0 -1 


-2 


+2 


^l 


0 


0 -1 


-2 


+2 


+1 


0 


0 -1 


-2 


+2 


+ 1 


0 


0 -1 


-2 


+2 


+ 1 


0 



i 2 3 



YES 



YES 



NO 



NO 



If NO, then do not 
rate this child 
but rate any other 
pupils as appro- 
priate AND be sure 
to go to item 20« 



+2+10- 



f2 +1 0 - 



-2 



-2 

-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 

-9 

-2 
-2 
-2 

-2 
-2 



(CONTINUED) 



YES 



YES 



NO 



NO 



If NO, then do not 
rate this child 
but rate any other 
pupils as appro- 
priate AND be sure 
to go to item 20, 



+2+10- 



+2+10- 

+2+10- 
+2+10- 

+2 +1 0 - 
+2+10- 
^2+10- 
+2+10- 
+2+10- 

+2 +1 0 - 

+2+10- 
+2+10- 



-2 



-2 
-? 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 

"2 

-2 



YES 



YES 



NO 



NO 



If NO, then do not 
rate this child 
but rate any other 
pupils as appro- 
priate AND be sure 
to go to item 20. 



+2+10- 



+2+10- 

+2+10- 

+2 +1 0 - 

+2 +1 0 

■r2 +1 0 

+2 +1 0 

+2 +1 0 

+2 M 0 

+2 +1 0 

+2 +1 0 

+2 +1 0 



-2 



-2 

-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 

-2 
-2 



12;' 





Pupil #1 
(Same pupil as 
previous page) 
Name : 




Pupil #2 
(Same pupil as 
previous page) 
Name: 




Pupil #3 
(Same pupil as 
previous page) 
Name: 




Pupil #4 
(Same pupil as 
previous page) 
Name : 




For Items 14-19, circle the one 
response that best represents your 
opinion. 


























Achieves suggested passing score 
on basal tests In the area of: 


























14« Comprehension 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 




YES 


NO NOT 




YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


15. Vocabulary 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


16. Decoding 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


17, Is In the following reading group 
In my classroom 


HIGH 


MIDDLE 


LOW 


HIGH 


MIDDLE 


LOW 


HIGH 


MIDDLE 


LOW 


HIGH 


MIDDLE 


LOW 


18* Earned Che following letter grade 
In reading in the la»t grading 
period (Circle NA - NOT 
APPLICABLE If pupil was not 
enrol led ) 


A B 


CDF 


MA 


A B 


CDF 


MA 

IMA 


A B 


CDF 


NA 


A B 


CDF 


NA 


19. Will be retained at the en' of 
this school year 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 


YES 


NO NOT 


SURE 



12C 12V 

^5 (CONTINIIED) 
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Iteas 20-22 concern the CLEAR-Readlng 
Recovery Program. 

20. I8 the CUSAR-Readlng Recovery 
Program serving your school this 
year? 



For Items 21-22 circle the one 
response that best represents 
your opinion about each Item. 
Use the following response key: 



21. The CLEAR-Readlng Recovery Program 
Is of value to pupils In my school. 

22« Compared to other ways that money 
could be spent for compensatory 
rea*.lng programs In my school, I 
support the funding of Che CLEAR- 
Readlng Recovery Program. 

23. Circle the grade(s) you presently 
teach. 



YES NO- 

1 


If NO then 
go to 
Item 23 


If YES 
then go to 
Item 21 





SA - Strongly Agree 

A » Agree 

U « Undecided 

D « Disagree 
SD « Strongly Disagree 
DK = Don't Know 



SA 



U 



SD DK 



SA 



SD DK 



SA 



1 



SD 



l-2(spl.t) 



DK 

2 



2-3(spllt) 



OFHER 



You may use the space below to explain one or more of your answers or to comraenl on the CLEAR-Readlng Recovery Program 
In general. 

24. Comments: 




128 Thank you! 
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Appendix F 
Parent Survey 
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COLUMBUS PUBLIC SCHODLS 

EVALUATION SERVICES 
52 Starling Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 



May 6, 1988 



Dear Paient, 

This year your child participated in the CLEAR-Keading Recovery Program 
at his or her elementary school. We would like to know what you think 
about your child's reading and writing and your opinions of the 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program. Ifour opinions are important and will 
help us to improve the program. Please take a few minutes to complete 
the enclosed survey and return it in the enclosed envelope by May 20, 
1988 . 

Thank you very much. 

Yours truly, 

Phyllis M. Thomas 
Evaluation Specialist 



Enclosure 



ERJC evalsfvcs/p5oi/:nsrrpar8 

5 05/06/88 . 
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Columbus Public Sc' ols 
CLEAR-Reading Recover / Program 

PARENT SURVEY 
1987-88 



The purpose of this survey is to find out what you think about your child's 
reading and writing and the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program, Your opinions are 
an important part of program evaluation. Please answer each Item carefully. 
There are no right or wrong answers. The answers you give will be completely 
confidential. Please put your completed survey in the enclosed envelope and 
mail it so tnat we may receive it by May 20, 1988 . Return postage has been 
prepaid. Thank you for your cooperation. 



DIRECTIONS : Please circle the one answer (YES, NO, or NOT SURE) that best 
gives your opinion about each item listed below. 



1. At the beginning of the year I was concerned 
that my child would nave trouble learning 

to read. YES NO NOT SURE 

2. At the beginning of the year I was concerned 
that my child would have trouble learning 

to write his or her own stories. YES NO NOT SURE 



3. I am satisfied with my child's reading 
pre 'ress in first grade. 



YES 



NO 



NOT SURE 



4e I am satisfied with my child's ability to 

write his or her own stories in first grade. YES NO NOT SURE 

5. I often help my child read books at home. YES NO NOT SURE 



^* ^ often help my child to write his or her 
own stories at home. 

7. When my child sees a new word, he/she 
usually knows how to figure it out. 

8. My child feels juccessf ul in school this year • 

9. Before getting this survey, I knew that my 
child was in the Reading Recovery Program. 



YES 

YES 
YES 

YES 



If YES 
then go 
to item 10 
on the next 
page. 



NO 



NO-^ 



NOT SURE 



NO NOT SURE 

NO NOT SURE 



If NO, 
then go 
to item 20 
on the next 
page. 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE BACK OP THIS PAGE. 
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Items 10 through 2^ refer specifically to your child's Reading Recovery Program 
(not to services provided by the regular classroom teacher, Instructional Aide, 
or other staff member), 

10. The Reading Recovery teacher has explained 

to me why my child is in the program. YES NO NOT SURE 

11. I am glad my child has been in the Reading 

Recovery program. YES NO NOT SURE 

12. The Reading Recovery teacher has helped my 

child tn imnrotre in reeding. YES NO NOT SURE 

13. The Reading Recovery teacher has helped my child 

to improve in writing his or her own stories. YES NO NOT SURE 

14. The Reading Recovery teacher has let me 

know how to help my child at home. YES NO NOT SURE 

15. My child has said that he or she has enjoyed 

being in the Reading Recovery program. YES NO NOT SURE 

16. I feel welcome to visit my child's Reading 

Recovery teacher. YES NO NOT SURE 

For items 17-19, please fill in the blanks giving the approximate 
number of times . 

17. The number of times during this school year 
that the Reading Recovery teacher has 
contacted me Is: 



times . 



18. The number of times during this school year 
that I have contacted the Reading Recovery 
teacher is: 

19. The number of times during thib school year 
that I have visited my child's Reading 
Recovery teacher is: 



::imes . 



times. 



20. Circle the numbei or letters tha: best describes your view of the 
Reading Recovery Program. 



-2 



-1 



+ 1 



+2 



NS 



Very 
Ineffective 



In- 
between 



Very 
Effective 



Not 
Sure 



You may use the space below to explain one or more of your answers or to 
comment on the CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program in general. 



21. Comments: 



Thank you ! 
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Columbus Public Schools 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

COi^IMENTS FROM THE CLEAR--RR STAFF SURVEY 
1987-00 



Students who have not shown any progress after 50 or so .essons need to be 
dropped from the program so other students who can benefit from the program can 
be served. 

I fin-^ it hard to combine RR w/ regular 1st grade duties. There is too much to 
do in order to do both jobs well. As a consequence, I often feel frustrated. 

I feel more time should be allocated to analyzing rui .ing records and preparing 
for the next day's lesson without the teacher working till 5' o'clock every 
night. ^Preparing for the whole class plus reading recovery requires too much of 
teacher's "own" time. Too much repetitive paper work. No carry over for 
children in second grade. Some discontinued children will now repeat 2nd grade. 

(1) 1/2 day in-service only in order to keep our schedules consistent (2) Need 
mere feedback from [ staff member ] on home visits regarding absenteeism (3) Fall 
tes <3lve3 too late a start with readir^ re.jvery lesson (4) Time in fall to 
giv ster lesson to students in need from ;revious year. 

I would use the whole language approach in teaching language arts (reading etc.) 
because it encourages the child to use what he knows as a springboard to further 
knowledge • 

I have grown ar a teacher more in the last two years than I did my first ten 
years. It's a shame that more people dcu/t know about the reading process and 
how successful it can be when implemented through a whole language approach! 

Reeding Recovery has caused the students being served to make outstanding 
progress in reading. Without Reading Recovery I strongly feel most of our 
at-risk students would be retained. Instead, they are working at an average 
first grade level. Also, RR has shown me the important link between reading and 
writing. And read ng can be taught without vsing one worksheet! 

There need to be more te.->cher-leaders so that they can -nake more visits or 
colleague visits need to become a regular part of RR. 

[#]3 - I feel their case load is too big. 

Reaaing Recovery shculd be paired with 1/2 CLEAR teaching instead of 1/2 day 
classroom. 

//3 Our teacher leaders need more help. 

(1) Other 1st grade and 2nd gr^de teachers should be able to attend an inservice 
on RR, procedures so hopefully there would be more carry-over into their own 
classroom teaching. There isn't enough reinforcement of what we teach In the 
regular classes. (16) My students in RR seem to have a better self concept now & 
this seems to help with their behavior. 

This is a great program because it is self supportive in that not a lot of parent 
involvement and classroom teacher involvement is needed. The children learn to 
read anc' they learn to be self-efficient. 
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Reading Recovery is a definite asset to the total reading program. More emphasis 
on meaning sentences and the story structure as a whole is of more importance 
then memorizing vocabulary end emphasizing the phonics approach 

We need better guidelines for selecting students. Too many times children whc 
belong In another program are with us with no help discontinuing. How can you 
make someone average when they do not have the physical ability or potential to 
be average. 

Let us RR teachers throw out the Met [MAT*?] test scores and use our diagnostic 
survey results to soley determine eligibility and placement in RR - We are 
trained. We aren^t guessing! Trust us 

There must be more cooperation with classroom teachers. Children should not be 
taksn from classes when the teacher does not wa-^t the program. I have a child 
discontinued and the teacher wants to retain her. 

#8 If a student is still at level 2 or 3 after a given amount of lessons another 
cbild should be selected. 

I think a workshop should be provided for regular classrm. teachers so they could 
see what is being done. They also need to see a lesson behind the glass. 

Classroom teachers are not seeing the improvement of students carry over in the 
classroom. I have two children reading at level lA & 15 in RR. In the classroom 
they are only in the beginning of Inside My Hat and the teacher feels both should 
fail the first grade. 

//8 We need to look at children who are in the program for 80-90 lessons and still 
on Level 2 or 3 - maybe our program isn't for them! There should be a cut off - 
this isn't cof*" effective! 

(//I) classroom teachers need inservice to see what we do in rdg. recovery or ways 
to support in 2nd, 3rd etc. grades. (#8) Forget Metropolitan or CTBS as placement 
instruments - the 6 tests in the diagnostic sur/ey are much more indicative of 
need! (//9) More time between students for paperwork to ensure accuracy 

Reading Recovery is the break through, which enables teachers :o nelp children 
read who otherwise would have never achieved fluency. 

R.R. is Great! 

The difficult part of R.R. is to share a classroom. The 1/2 day room and 1/2 day 
RR is very difficult. RR may be more effective with an all day RR teacher !!!! 

A very effective program which ma.ies the tchr. reexamine method of tchg. rdg. and 
improves the over-all rdg. in general. One great need - identifying PH kids 
early so kids that can be helped may be served. We waste r>ur energy and see no 
progress • 

I f.ri we need to look at the selection process yet again. Too much time is 
spenc on kids that end up in D.H. classes. 
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I would like consideration to be given to holding workshops for other 1st grade 
teachers in the building whose children we serve. The R.R. teachers could take 
their class for 1/2 day before we start our program, Th s workshop should be to 
give them a brief overview of the program and address their role in the program. 
Consideration & implementation of the colleague visit idea would be very helpful « 

#2 It would be nice to have ©ome klud or informational session for all regular 
teachers. Maybe at the instructional aide inservice. 

[ Teacher leader ] was excellent!! SUPER!! Fabulous!! 
#4 Our principal was not supportiv^^ In many areas, even outside of Reading 
Recovery^ He said good things about Reading Recovery but he did not seem to 
understand ho*r it works. He never csime to observe a lesson even when invited 
several times. 

I#]8 & [#]9 - Testing is fine. I feel we should schedule the high scorers first, 
get them in & one fast, let low lows mature and review after the summer when 
they've had no reading at home (in our area) 

I//J15. Our kids are in school even when they're sick (sort of a baby sitting 
service) 

I#]16. Some behaved better, some worse 

One of the teachers had such a radically different philosophy that it was 
extremely difficult to deal w/ him & his students (4 of my 7 were from his 
room), I know we have to serve the lowest, but it's difficult to help all the 
children at risk when you have the same ones for so long because the 
discontinuing test is too difficult for then, 

I feel R.R. is a wonderful program. For it to be totally effective there needs 
to be a follow up program in 2nd grade. When a child is discontinued he/she goes 
back to a classroom setting of traditional phonics reading (providing the child's 
teacher is nor a R.R. teacher) This is a great com. ion to the child because 
he/she wants to please the teacher. These 1st grade non R.R, recovery teachers 
need to be inserviced. When a discontinued child gets in 2nd grade the teacher 
(for the most part) follows the basal reader teacher's manual. Phonics are 
stressed & these children become confused again, I am quoting a 2nd grade 
teacher who is retaining a child who was in R.R. in 1st grade ''this child is 
being retained because she can not decode". Has this teacher tried an 
alterna'*:ive to teach reading without relying only on decoding skills? I feel 
this ifi a short coming if R.R. - these 2nd grade teachers need to be inserviced 
more than once in the basics of R.R. 

1) 1/2 day inservice onJy in order to keep schedule consistent 2) feedback from 
[staff member] on home visits regarding absenteeism 3) Fall testing gives to[o) 
late a start 4) time in fall to give booster lessons to student in need from year 
before 5) equal A,M, & P.M. time at RR schools this should be inforced by 
downtown administration & not by building principals 6) all first grade teachers 
at RR schools should have inservice training on RR methods 

Changing lives - Students are learning to read in first grade instead of trying 
to play catch-up 
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Additional Comments 
Item 1 

In the reading recovery class it is co-ord. Not enough time to co-ord. w/ 
teachers who aren't R.R. 

Except in reading recovery rooms 

with all but 1 teacher 

depends on classroom teacher 

except in R.R. rooms 

Item 2 

with all but 1 teache': 

It's all in what each Readi. -Recovery teacher does. 
Item 5 

depends on parent 
Item 8 

Lowest need more experienclal background before entering reading recovery 
lowest need more exper ienci a^ background before entering RR 
Item 9 

Unequal time 
unequal time 
Item 13 
who cares? 
Item 21 

(+7 McArthur grant) 
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Columbus Public Schools 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

COMMENTS FROM THE PRINCIPAL SURVEY 
1987-88 



18. What are your concerns about implementing Reading Recovery in your school 
next year? 

None 

We are not to receive the program next year 

We served 3 students who later tested as DH - This takes up many weeks, children 
on waiting list could receive assistance earlier. Perhaps the very lowest 
children should be on wait list??? 

My biggest concern is that it does not go through all of the primary grades. At 
this school, it is needed. 

Let RR teachers have mors to say in the selection of students. Sometimes 
students with the lowest test scores may qualify for DH, while a more average 
child has co wait for Reading Recovery assistance. 

We love ^:•|is program, but it is concentrated upon such a small No. of pupils. 

I don't have any 

None 

I wish it could be expanded for all first grades. I'm pleased with ♦■he team and 
have no concerns about the teacher team, I'm glad to have them and tlie program 

Keepiiig it here at [school] - not moving program or people. 

Space available - 

None 

We are in full implementation 
None 

Would like to continue as it is - 

My concern is for students making progress but not dibf ont inued. I would like to 
see those students along with those not picked up in first grade be served in 
second grade (Use of another CLEAR teacher?) 
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19# What do teachers In your school say about Reading Recovery? 
very much in favor 

Most (especially K-3) are very interested in the program. They can see the 
benefits for the regular classroom. 

Positive and supportive comments 

They like it 

Same as 18 , above. 

Great ! 

Program seems to[o] rigid. Many regulations that don't make sense or are counter 
productive. 

Very effective with small number of students 

They are positive and feel the students are making alot of progress. 

It has really helped. 

Favorable 

It is a very good program. Children are helped as a direct i.-esult of this 
program 

I have heard no negative comments. 
Surprisingly, veiy little comments 

Acknowledge the technique and successes of the program 
Like Program 

They want the material to be made available to them 

I have never seen teachers as enthusiastic and "sold" on a program as I have with 
Reading Recovery. 
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20. What do parent say about the Reading Recovery Program? 
They like R.R. program 

Most of the parents at this school have commented that their kids have made good 
progress, 1 am not sure the parents totally underfstand the direct benefit of 
Reading Recovery. 

They are extremely happy and positive about th3 program. 
They like it. 

They love it, if their child is in it. 
Wonderful ! 

7 

They like it very much 

They feel they are learning to read at a faster rate. 
Very positive 
Have not heard 
They like it. 

A13 comments have been [?] 
Very little input 
Applaud it 
like it. 
No response 

They like the program and are very pleased with their child's progress. 
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21* ComiQents 

An excellent program however, T feel that RR teachers should either spend full 
day in classroom or with student - not mix the 2. 

The Reading Recover[y] Program had a very rocky start this year. The R.R, 
teacher was ill with cancer and never arrived at school. After many dates 
(unkept) to arrive at school, she passed away in March. Because of this the 
Reading Recovery program at [ school ] got off to a very late start. I am basicly 
very much in favor of the R.R. program. The situation at [ school ] has been 
completely different this year. - VHiat ever I might say on this questionaire 
would be skewed by [ the teache r^s] situation. 

see Item #1 

This is a proven program that works! 
I [am?] very pleased with reading. 

This is the bes thing that has ever happened to Hubbard School. 

I wish I have [had] the space & personnel to expand the program in my building! 

Early intervention is best. This program provides the best, most direct and 
effective early intervention instruction I have seen! 

I feel given more literature in the classroom & training all students could 
benefit from this program 

It is a great program for helping children^ It has reduced the retention rate of 
our first graders. The children feel good about themselves. 

Additional Comments 

Item 1 

Some improvement this year with in-service 
Item 16 
Oh YES! ! ! 
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Columbus Public Schools 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

COMMENTS FROM THE CLASSROOM TEACHER SURVEY 
1987-88 



[ Pupil ] is a success story for the Clear-Reading Recovery Program. [ Pupil ] has 
made alot of progress this year! She is currently reading in Give Me A Clue. 
She loves to read for enjoyment & reads whenever she is allowed. 

1 think the Clear Reading Program with [teacher] is much more cost effective than 
the Reading Recovery program. I believe one Reading Recovery teacher would be 
better for the children than having one teacher in the classroom in the morning & 
another In the P.M. Due to so much absenteeism of first graders and the mobility 
of the students I think there should be 10 children assigned for 4 days a week 
and then for those who are present - 5 days a week. I think tutoring only 2 or 3 
children for a day is very expensive. Also, when a child moves the last 2 months 
of school and they aren't replaced In the program it also increases the 7*ost per 
pupil served. 

Richard has a speech problem which interferes with his decoding skills. He picks 
up eight vocabulary more quickly. 

I strongly agree that this program can be an outstanding help to the proper 
child. I feel something is wrong with selection. The child reviewed here is 
very D.H. (tested and ready fc placement in a special class next year.) Two of 
my Reading Recovery students this year will be tested for D.H. soon. These 
children should have been discontinued. The Kindergarten teacher has indicated 
she felt this child was D.H. 

The children in my school seem to need more support from parents. Some of the 
children move frequently, and their attendance is poor. 

A number of my CLEAR students have moved anead rapidly this year - due in part, 
I'^ra sure to this program. Several ended up in my top group (3d grade reader) 
[ Teache r] is super! 

Reading Recovery is a great program, which has serviced several of my students 
this year. I think the classroom teacher should have some input in selecting the 
students to be served. 

The success to any program, especially Reading, is continuity. If the 
CLEAR/Reading Recovery teacher is absent, the program stops for that day or 
week. This shouldn't happen. If more money is allocated then, by all means, 
hire more resource teachers for the program. These children need the continuity 
of the program. 

[ Pupil ] just moved two weeks ago. He was repeating first grade and was very 
successful. [ Pupil ] is very young and immature. He will be repeating second 
grade. Mother is very supportive of this idea. 
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CLEAR-Rd. ^ Reovc.^ [Recovery] <^re good, but whaf happens when they leave Isr 
grade? I've tried to obtain -e/help through these programs for children who 

need something like this in 2n .ade (Either they were skipped over last year or 
?) I was told our school had no 2nd grade materials, so no assistance or further 
advice given. 

Eve^^y school should have Clear-Rdg. Recovery program regardless of amount- of 
students of low income status. There are students in my school needing 
additional help and not being served. 

From what I've seen of Reading Recovery, I feel its a great program but doesn't 
meet enough students who need it, and could benefit from it. 

I am a new teacher in this school as of the beginning of the 4th quarter. I 
answered the questions as best as I could. 

Any second grade student reading on first level receives an F on their report 
card in reading Both students will complete across the Fence - this year 

The Clear Program is great. [ Pupil ] should be in SBH not the regular classroom 

I think the student I evaluated will eventually be put in a special class. 

[ Pupil ] comes from an unsupportive home environrcent . Perhaps in a more 
supportive environment reading recovery would do better. 

I wish that it could be possible for second graders to be in a Clear program. 
The more help they (children) get, the better it is for them. They are so 
interested in Reading at school, but it is not continued at home by parents. 

[Pu£il] can do some decoding, but like many others, he is weaker in this area. 

CLEAR/RR serves my school but not my grade level. In Sept. 1 out of 21 students 
was on grade level in reading. They would have benefitted a great deal from 
CLEAR/RR assistance. This child in particular needed more assistance. 

[Pu£il] hearing problems re-occurred during this school year and probably 
interfered with her hearing sounds (i.e. vowel) and attributed to her achieving 
below the suggested passing score on basal tests in the areas of comprehension 
and Decoding. 

I am not completely familiar with the reading recovery program because I have not 
worked on primary level for several years, until now. 

It usually, in past experience, this yr. be^ng the exception, has still required 
extra tutoring in 2nd grade for these children. They also, do not enter at 2nd 
grade reading level. 
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1 am unfamiliar with the program; however, [ pupil ] would greatly, benefit by 
continued assistance in reading. 

I don't have much contact with program. Seems to me there must be a way to serve 
more children. 

My aide is very good; therefore, the program is effective. There are, however, 
other aides in our building whom are not very good and their students do not 
benefit as much. Of course, we will lose one aide next year - mine. The good 
one goes, the others stay! Bad system. 

At our achool we need more help with students functioning below grade level- At 
the second grade level each of us have 30 students and get no help from Clear, 
etc. It seems to me all of your Clear should focus on the lower grades By the 
time the students are in 4th-5th it's too late! 

Even though I feel the program could be of value, when there is no primary 
follow-up to Reading Recovery in second grade I don't see how the remediation can 
help! There must be an opportunity for each school to have CLEAR at all 
levels-we have no primary! 

I would like to have this program continued at our school. The children that 
were in Reading Recovery feel confident about their ability to read and write. 

Record Keeping- [ pupil ] is not in Clear - he is in ESL. 

My low reading groups served by Clear-Reading have confindence and love of 
reading. 

This survey is not appropriate for a low functioning DH child. 

I would like ^o see the program extended to include 2nd grade children. - Half of 
the children in my classroom of the children jn my classroom this year were 
reading at least 6 mths. to 1 year behind grade level when they entered in 
September. - If Reading Recovery cannot be ofrered, perhaps some tutors or aides 
could be available to continue to help these children progress. 

[Teacher] is doing an excellent job! 

How much can it he^^ to have reading recovery in first grade and then no reiuedial 
help in second grade? 

I felt like the last 3 months that the students were deprived the class due to 
the teacher being out. Many times it was not for sickness students need the 
consistency. 
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Both students are repeaters and so can not be retained [-] Pupil //2 has been 
accepted for SLD placement and Pupil #1 will b'' retested next year. These are 
not a good sample of Reaoing Recovery. The program works very well. Other years 
I have had students who were in Reading Recovery and they were successful, I 
feel the program should be expanded to more schools! 

I feel the Clear-Reading-Recovery Program should be in our school. It was last 
year but was taken away and it is needed more than ever and would be helpful to 
the children! I do support the funding of the Program! 

[ Pupil ] was not enrolled in Clear-Reading Recovery Program, Her test scores at 
the beginning of second grade was not that bad 

[ Pupil ] a Cambodian, came to me four months ago. He is in E,S,L. 

I have only taught for 3 years, I have found I average 3-5 R,R, "graduates" each 
year in my 2nd grade classrooms. In 3 years, I have found only 2 children who 
seem to be independent readers on or above grade level. The rest have simply 
amazed me at their poor skills and yet they were discontinued, 

CLEAR has worked some wonders for my low readers. Thank you, thank you, thank 
you 

[Teacher] & [ teacher ] provide an invaluable service to my students. An extemely 
large number of my students benefitted from this program and prevented retention, 

I'm sorry - but because I'm a D,H, teacher, I don't know much about the CLEAR 
program. This survey would probably be more helpful if given to a regular 
teacher ! ! ! 

The student on this form is a special case. She has been tested and she 
qualifies for a DH class. But, I have been pleased with results from students 
being served this year in Reading Recovery, 

.e reading program was taken from our school this year. We need it desperately, 

[Pu£il] has been somewhat successful in i ^ding but has recently reached some 
type of plateau, [ Pupil ] has be..; tested for u,D, and hr. been recommended for 
placement • 
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Columbus Public Schools 
CLEAR-Reading Recovery Program 

COMMENTS FROM THE PARENT SURVEY 
1987-88 



I'm very glad that It help my son [ Pupil ] in reading, and how to sound out the 
words. I think it's good that they have a program to help children in Reading. 

I really do not [?] what the Clear-Reading program is. It was never explain to 
me. [ Pupil ] does not seem to be reading any better. He needs extra help with 
his speech to be able to read. I feel! 

I think it's a good program to have. It did alot for my son's reading. 

I met and talked to the reading recovery teacher at my parnet [parent ] & teacher 
conferences this y^Jir My daughter doesn't do as well now she is not in her 
reading recovery I think 

This is her first time I will like to come and visited 

My child has learned to read very well since this program. I'm very pleased 
cause before she couldn't read at al] . 

I think it help's a lot of children that have learning disabilities! 

Ir has help my child reading ability a lot and he likes to read books all the 
time now, and I work with him at home and when I take him to "he store he read 
labels, signs. I didn't know he had a reading problem but now he does very 
weil with the help of the Clear-Reading Recovery program. 

The reason that I never visited the reading class I had no way to get there 
[ Pupil ] really enjoys reading 

I am very happy with this program. At the start of the year my son didn't know 
the ABC now he is reading. It has been a great help. 

The Reo-^ing Recovery program has improved my childs Reading 6, Writing in the 
later part of the school. I would be satisfied if the school had th^s program 
for K-4th grade level. 

My daughter is helping hir second giade sister in her reading and im pretty 
proud of her 

I feel that the program is one of the best my children have been in. My 
dauc;htp^ has really gotten alct out of it. And her teacher is really good. 

No coment 

It helps caildren read better, and understand what they read. 
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I think It is a great program [ teacher ] is great with my child. I hope that 
every child that needs help in the future car be helped through Reading 
Recovery 

Being a single parent, It's hard to know exactly how to help your children. 
Throu>?h this program, not only has it helped him it's bc-lp'^H in many ways. 
Pleasd continue. We are very greatful, 

Reading Is better wrlttlng is bad. 

I feel they should be graded on their own level (indivual) not as a group 
I don't approval of cur^'c grading!! 

I feel the prograai has helped my child very very much. 

The Reading Recovery is needed in other grades as well. My oldes girl still 
have a problem reading, and she is in the 5th grade. Please keep helping the 
children, and we parents will keep helping too. Thank you for caring! 

I ttuely happy that we have program for children at school thank you so much 

I think the program is terrific it has helped my little girl read. She comes 
home and reads to me her stories! 

^he Clear-Reading Recovery Program is a great program that should continue. My 
daughter is doing great and she is no longer in the program because of her 
in^jr movement . Thank you. 

I feel good about [ pupil's ] Grades and His Reading He is doing Really good and 
I Really do thank his teachers 

I am glad my child has had an oppurtunity to have this program its helped her 
to like to read. 

My child seems to do much better in the reading recovery program than she does 
reading out of her own First grade reader. She really enjoyed reading 
recovery! ! 

[ Pupil ] would have never made it thru first grace without the R.R. Program. 
This program should de^^nately continue - for t\ere is too many children who 
really need that extra help. I am very glad Fs chool ] has it. 

There was a very big Improvement in my child. I was really Happy Because 
during the Middle of the school year I thought She was going to fail Thank to 
you. 

I am a Foster Parent and I did not have [ pupil ] at t!ie beginning of school. I 
really don't think his reading is that bad for Isr grade. 
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I am nor sure how she is doing in her reading I haven't seen anything she has 
done in her reading class* 

I think that the Reading Recovery program is a very successful program, ^nd was 
very glad that my child was able to be helped and ir.pcove in reading. I hope 
the program last and hel^. kids that really need Vhe help to improve there 
reading and writing 

I knew for sure that my child knew somewhat how to read* She just needed i 
little improving by encouragement. This shes received through this program 
This is an effective program 

[ Teacher ] is exceptional in teaching the Reading Recovery Program 

it help my child alot. I am real happy about it. I am glad my child wa? in 
it. thank you for helping my childr 

I'm glad that there is a program to help other people to read. And i hope thst 
it stay in the school & other place's 

I think that the Reading teacher has help [ pupil ] a lot considering she has a 
little speaech problem Bui: her speech has improved a tol 

I feel it has helped very much. I am glad she was in the program. 

I think that he reading program is a very good program and [ pupi l] has learn a 
lot " — 

At the be^'inning of the first grade my child did no. know how to read or 
pronounce words at all. The reading recovery program had dene a great job with 
him. He can do it all now. Thanks! 

"It was very good for my child [ pupil ] . She has learned a let." Thank you 
very much 

[Teacher] is my childs teacher, she is very conc*^rned with [ pupil ] , & ha^ «nent 
alot of time with her. Thanks for all of your help. 

The Clear-Reading Recovery Program has been a big help to my daughter, it was a 
surprise for me to know she was put in the Program I thank God for the program 
because now my daughter is very aggressive & sure about what she's reading & 
doing 

My child is very shy and has a hard time being comfortable around others. This 
school year has been hard on him. He liked his reading aid but not his 
classroom teacher. This had alot to do with what he would and would not do. 

[ Teacher ] really does a super job and makes a child feel at ease in reading. 
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My son has done very well, he is now out of Reading Recovery I am proud and 
very pleased. Thank you I 

I receive a leccer earlier in school stating my son was in the program. He 
brought work home daily. His reading improved so much hp was taken out of the 
program. 

My little boy wants to learn and is very smart but he gives up to easily. 

I am very glad my child is in Reading Recovery so that she can learn to read & 
get caught up in her reading skills & hope it be there when my son starts 
school if he needs It 

I was very pleased with my child's progress. His t cher was very good with 
[ pupil ] and, He really enjoyed her and, her c^ass, 

I feel that this is a very good program. [ Pupil's ] progress is great. 

My daughter just started in Reading Recovery Program, & I'm impressed with how 
Che's sounding her words out. Thank you, for giving her the opportunity to be 
a better reader. [Teacher] is GREAT! 

I am greatly satisfied with the reading recovery Program. It has helped 
[ pupil ] tremendously. THANK YOU 

Very effective program I am glad [ pupil ] was a part of it 

Yes I thinks that the Reading Program is very good, and it to bad that all 
children can't get into it. 
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Additional Comments 
Item 6 

To writing sentences not stories 

Item 7 

Sometimes 
Sometimes 

Item 8 

Most of the time 
It m 9 

Not Sure 
Item 10 

was in the program 
Item 12 

very mucli ^ 
Item ]3 

Sentences 
Item 15 

She cried when she had to leave progran 
Item 16 

felt 
Item 17 

J see her when I picked up my daughter 
Item 18 

Because I have not heard from her I have not called 
Items 18 & 19 

But I ara concern in ray child learning 
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